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Mould 


Penicillin, exclusively British in its discovery and development, is recognised 
throughout the world as one of the greatest scientific achievements of all time. 
Its discovery in 1929 and its name were due to Professor (now Sir) Alexander 
Fleming of St. Mary’s Hospital, London. The isolation of penicillin and its 
development as a practical weapon in the fight against disease was due to a 
team of research workers in Oxford led by Dr. (now Sir) Howard Florey and 
Dr. E. Chain. Penicillin, product of a simple mould, possesses astonishing 
bacteria-killing properties. Carried by the blood to all parts of the body, it 
attacks bacteria wherever they are established. Unlike so many other drugs, 
penicillin is not poisonous. Hence, it can be used by doctors and surgeons 
without any fear of an overdose proving harmful to the patient. 

Early research on penicillin was attended by great difficulties. At first it was 
only possible to produce minute quantities from the mould (Penicillium 
notatum) and the substance was easily destroyed by heat, acids, enzymes and 
air-borne bacteria. Imperial Ciemical Industries Ltd. was the first industrial 
concern in Britain to make substantial quantities for chemical and biological 
investigation. The crude, unstable material then produced has since been 
superseded by an almost pure substance. Penicillin of I.C.I.’s manufacture is 


now a white crystalline product of known composition, which retains its 
activity for three years in all climates. 
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All correspondence with reference to Advertisements should be addressed to— 
Mr H. S. JANES, 99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 (EUSton 3221). 





CALEDON IAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Incorporated by Act of Parliament) RA 


The Oldest Scoltish Snsusance Office : 





Places a World-Wide 
Insurance Organisation 


AT YOUR SERVICE 





“A/ 
A 


‘> EQUIPPED TO UNDERTAKE ALL 
KINDS OF INSURANCE BUSINESS 





General Manager:-JOHN R. POPE 
Head Office: 


13: ST. ANDREW SQUARE - EDINBURGH | 


AND OFFICES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD \ 
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Boon 
Companions 


Each smoke with John Cotton is like a meeting between 
old friends ...the pleasure never palls. Such is the virtue 
of good tobacco; whether it be that first after-breakfast 
puff or the last pipe or cigarette before bedtime, John 
Cotton is the unfailing companion ...even-burning, cool 
and satisfying to the last, with no artificial flavouring to 
mar its fragrance. 


John Cotton Tobacco—Nos. 1&2 - 4/9 anoz. 
No.4 - - - 4/5 ” 
Empire - 4/1; =” 

No. | Cigarettes 3/10 for 20 


¥ _ 
wap) ani ceisccr CAN co ON 
CIGAR MERCHANTS q i 


TO H.M. THE KING 


A trusted Tobacco — a perfect Cigarette 


MADE IN EDINBURGH 
SINCE 1770 


Cosmetics 
Costumes 
Clocks 
Carpets 
China 


Chemicals 


are some of the goods bought from Great Britain by Australia 
and New Zealand. What other imports do they require? What 
can they export to this country? The answers to such questions can 
easily be supplied to businessmen by the Overseas Department of 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 
MANAGER : G. C. COWAN 
Head Office : 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 2 
Strand Branch : 263 Strand, London, W.C.2 (opposite Australia House) 
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ELLERMAN 
bers EXCLUSIVE ACCOMMODATION 


FOR A LIMITED NUMBER OF PASSENGERS &/ytld-Mlide Sewices 
Linking 
U.K.CANADA USA. 
with 
SOUTH and EAST AFRICA 


EGYPT and SUDAN 
INDIA and PAKISTAN 
CEYLON and BURMA 
MALAYA, PHILIPPINES 

CHINA and JAPAN 

AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND 


ELLERMAN LINES 


Head Office: 104-7 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C3 
LIVERPOOL, Tower Building. GLASGOW, 75 Bothwell St.,C.2 
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RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 


TOBACCO 


Specifically blended for the man 
whose pipe is his constant com- 
panion, Rattray’s 7 Reserve 
affords a satisfaction that is 
never dulled. Seven Virginian 
and Oriental tobaccos, metic- 
ulously chosen, combine their 
individual subtleties to endow 
this richly mellow mixture with 
its piquancy, fragrance and 
inimitable character. Devoting 
the care that we do to the 
blending of this and our other 
tobaccos, we are gratified to 
receive such complimentsas this: 


From LONDON— 


“In asking you to send me 
another pound of 7 Reserve I look 
forward to much pleasure. Not a 
little of that pleasure is in watching 
my especial friends enjoying your 
excellent tobacco.” 


(a's 
pets 


To be obtained ONLY from: 
CHARLES RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 
Price: 76,/- per lb., post paid 


Send 19 - for sample quarter-lb. 
tin, post free 


POEM 74, 


Maximum retail price in U.K. 17/5 per | bottle, 
33/4 per bottle. 


MAXALDING 


(Founded 1909) 


enables the user to establish a high 
degree of Health Reliability, and 
build up strength, stamina, 
speed and good physical de- 
velopment. No apparatus of 
any kind is required, and the 
unique routine can be em- 
ployed under all conditions of 
Civilian or Service Life—even 

in small ships and torrid 
climes. 


Mr F. H. 6. WOOLLASTON 

(Principal of the Postal Instruc- 

tion) is shown herewith performing a Breathing 
Control which has assisted in giving him a full, 
supple and balanced physical development. 


INSPIRING, EXPLANATORY LITERATURE 
containing photographic evidence of results gained 
in scores of cases will be sent gratis and post free 
to any part of the world. If the applicant will 
include details of present condition and desires tn 
the way of improvement, an expert opinion will be 
sent without obligation. 


MAXALDING (Dept. B9) 
SHEPHERDSWELL, DOVER, KENT 
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The policy for children 


212 a year invested for a child 
(if the first deposit is made within two months of birth) 


will provide 


at age 18 
£92 for 3 years (£276 in all) for education, or 


at age 2I 


£323 down, or a life policy for £1,044 
with profits, or 


at age 25 


£300 down, or a life policy for £1,086 with 
profits, and there are many other options 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agente No commission 
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* Obtainable from 
the best Bespoke Tailors at 


home and overseas. 








Wherever you are, at home, on 
the high seas, on the plantation, 
In the mine, club, library, or mess 


OUR COMPLETE 


OVERSEAS SERVICE 


will supply you with all available 


BOOKS 


and subscriptions to 


PERIODICALS 


with the minimum of delay 


Write for the latest catalogue and com- 
plete Periodical Subscription List to 


ALFRED WILSON 


LIMITED 


7 SHIP TAVERN PASSAGE 
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THE LITTLE THAT 
MATTERS SO MUCH 


The test of aspirin is its purity. 
Just because ofits purity Howards 
Aspirin costs a little more. 


HOWARDS ASPIRIN 


It is not the cheapest — it is the best. 
4° wade by HOWARDS OF ILFORD 
“Vv Established 1797 
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a Telegrams : “Inches, Edinburgh” $A Telephone: CENtral 5746 
GPA Ss 


By Appointment Clock Specialists to H.M. The King 


EDINBURGH CRYSTAL 


To those who desire their household possessions to reflect their own 
taste and individuality, Edinburgh Crystal makes a distinctive appeal. 


The attractive ‘‘ Thistle ’’ design, illustrated above, is characteristic- 
ally Scottish. 


Made in Edinburgh, by men who are proud of their craft, it 
possesses in a high degree those qualities of artistic design, flawless 


material and perfect workmanship which are demanded by the 
discriminating. 


HAMILTON & INCHES 


88 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 2 
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kelvin 


Diesels... 


Full Diesel engines—four stroke, 
compression-ignition, solid injec- 
tion, in a range of eight models, 
from 22 to 132 H.P. 

Comply with Lloyd’s and Board 
of Trade requirements. 


Ricardos... 


(Petrol/Paraffin.) 
In a range of powers from 7} to 
72 H.P., and in three series, for 
light, medium or heavy duty. 

| All Kelvin engines are supplied with full 


Mor NING | “TheBeraius @ltd 


DOBBIE'S LOA = GLASGOW C.4 


Froshuess Re 








muy | ese 


TOOTH PAS' ep Over 75,000 lives have been saved 
i a) | since the Life-boat Service was estab- 
lished in 1824. An average of 11 lives 
per week. Help the life-boat men in 
this magnificent work by sending a 
contribution. 

ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, CROSVENOR CARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 
The Duke of Montrose, K.T.,C.B.,C.V.0.,V.D., 








Treasurer. 
Cel. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., 
Secretary. 





A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT 
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EVERY YEAR 
BRITISH 
INSURANCE 
EARNS 
£33,000,000 IN 
FOREIGN 
CURRENCY — 
MOSTLY GO00D 
HARD DOLLARS 





enough to pay for all the eggs 
and half the bacon we import 


* 





3 Issued by the British Insurance Association | 


| 





Opening a tin by pulling the 
‘rubber tab is the start of a 
'Smoker’s Feast. 


This week’s testimony to the goodness of 
|Barneys PUNCHBOWLE comes from 
the U.S. ZONE of OCCUPATION ... 
| from a former enemy. 


Bahnofstrasse, U.S. Zone of Germany. 
14/11/49. 


To John Sinclair, Ltd., 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 
Dear Sirs, 


I first encountered PUNCHBOWLE 
| in England in 1938 on a trip of vacation. My 
| second encounter happened on the Normandy 
| Battle front in 1944, shortly after D. Day ... 

after the Avranche break-through I happened to 
be present when a storehouse was emptied in 
| Chartres. They had PUNCHBOWLE there, 
stored since the days when the B.E.F. left. In 
| August ’44, after 4 years, that tobacco was still 
| fresh and full of flavour. 

Living in the U.S. Zone of Occupation I am 
of course acquainted with all the American pipe 
tobaccos that there exist. They are much better 
than the German brands but there is by far none 
like PUNCHBOWLE. Opening atin of that 
Tobacco by pulling the rubber ring is the 
| Start of a Smoker’s Feast. 

Smokers abroad can arrange for regular per- 
| sonal despatches. Ex-Bond and British Duty 
Free, in 2 ib. parcels, to many lands but not 
| as yet to all. 
® Punchbowle ( full), Barneys (medium) and 
Pars ons Pleasure (™ ld). Home Prices 4 3itd oz. 


13) John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle upon Tyne ® 
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SOBRANIE | You pay for twenty-five Sobranie No. 40 
‘VIRGINIA’ | ‘Virginians’. In return, you are given 
No. 40 | the hereditary skill which goes back three 
a generations—the skill 
which knows the flavour 
of this leaf when 

combined with that, 

the effect of a touch 
of one on the touch 


of another ... 


a cigarette which ends your quest 


Madeby Jor final satisfaction; a flavour that 


the makers of never cloys in a cigarette which you enjoy 
Balkan Sobranie ? 


at Sobranie Houre | with profound pleasure and (if you can 


London ECI | A , ° ° 
spare it) offer to your friends with pride. 


There's an ESSE ™ 
every size of family. 
Write for details. 
The No. 61H5 Pre- 
mier with Water 
Heater (illustrated) 
caters for 15 and 
supplies constant 
hot water. 15s 
or monthly terms. 





Life’s easier 
with an 


Luxury hotels, 


. still pleaty of good things left in famous restau- 


lif thi h th ‘ = peer 
ee «Th good ungs unc anging roug iners all rely 
on ESSE Cookers —they've been 
the years, rich in nourishment, energy saving fuel for years! You, too, can 
sustaining, and grand tasting os « me cut costs and cook superbly—ESSE 
the original * heat storage’ is the secret! It gives 
you every imaginable cooking advan- 
tage — continuous day and night 
service, fast-boiling hotplate, = 
T bd a Pe Wwe i ww & simmering space, roomy indirec 
heated ovens, modern thermostatic 
control, record low oo consump- 
tion, no soot or oven flues to clean, 
| T s rcelain enamel finish, and constant 
Ret water with separately fired 
ripe Water Heaters. Yes, you'll treasure 
The Aristocses of all Biscuits from Glasgow's Sunshine your ESSE all your days 
Biscuit Bakery where those lovely CRIMPIE OAT 


py Hadid The ESSE COOKER Company 
WYLLIE, BARR & ROSS LTD —~ESSE Prop: Smith & Wellstood Ltd. {354 


— — Bonnybridge, Stirling- 





rentia; ‘63 Conduit Street, W.1. 
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The Florence Nightingale Hospital 


PADdington 2341 19, LISSON GROVE, N.W.1 


IS NEITHER NATIONALIZED 
NOR STATE-SUPPORTED 


THIS UNIQUE VOLUNTARY HOSPITAL 
PROVIDES BEDS 


for educated women of limited means 
? at the low cost of 
Cubicles 3 guineas, Double Rooms 4 guineas, Single Rooms 6-8 guineas per week 





1850—-1950 
CENTENARY YEAR APPEAL 


NEEDS ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS & DONATIONS of £10,000 per annum, 
eee the present deficit on cost of all services. 


LEGACIES The kindly consideration of friends when making their WILLS and of 
———aawwwww= the Legal Profession when advising their Clients as to BEQUESTS. 
For particulars write or phone Appeal Secretary PAD: 6412. 








TELA ———— sg ——§ EVRY 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 
SUPPLIERS OF GRAMOPHONES, RECORDS 


RADIO AND TELEVISION APPARATUS 
TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


APPOINTMENT 














nied ofA \ ° 
THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX ION AGW 
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IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARGH FUND | 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1939) 
Patron: HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING | 
| 
} 


President: THE RT. HOW. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, KG, P.C. 
Chairman of the Council: PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Hon. Treasurer; $\R HOLBURT WARING, BT., C.BE., F.R0.S 
Director: DR JAMES GRAIGIE, 0.B.E., F.R.S, 


THE Fund was founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of | 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England and is 
governed by representatives of many medical and scientificinstitutions. tis 

a centre for research and information on Cancer, and carries on continuous and 

systematic investigations in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge | 

has so increased that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 
are urgently needed for the maintenance and extension of our work. 


Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt., 
at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 











FORM OF BEQUEST 


1 hereby bequeath the sum o, to the Imperial Cancer Research Fund (Treasurer, 
Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at ae College of Surgeons of England, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, | 
W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct that the Treasurer's receipt shall be a | 
_— dlscharge Sor such rasend 























ALCOHOLIC EXCESS LEDLOY LIMITED 


THE BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT A bali h:Saa, Rais a 
ASSOCIATION LTD. Nettlefolds Ltd. and created as a 

THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF Development Company 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS Desire to make contact with those 


There is no doubt that, owing to existing who require technical, commercial 
conditions, there is an increasing tendency or financial assistance for the 
to rely unduly upon the effect of Alcoholic *deoc 
Stimulants development of useful ideas, 

This treatment, which can be taken without original and patentable or other- 


interference with the ordinary routine of daily wise, and applicable to 


life, entirely obviates the necessity for stimu- 


lants, and, whilst perfectly harmless, acts as a LIGHT OR HEAVY 
revivifying toni a ling up the tissues and + aia a 
invigorating the ge le nervous system. ENGINEERING 
Particulars and advice can be sent to all r iT, ; i 
parts of the country and abroad, under plain CIVIL ENGINEERING 
ane aoe ROAD, RAIL, SEA OR 


ee AIR TRANSPORT 
A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 


6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, or 


Tei. WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1 METALLURGICAL 
x Please send me, without obligation, descriptive DEVELOPMENTS 
Treatise. 


Naw LEDLOY LIMITED 


WoopLey, Nr. STOCKPORT, CHESHIRE 


ADDRESS 
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The World’s 
Greatest Books, 
in an edition you'll 
be proud to own 


Join the 
Classies 
Book Club 





Each month, the Classics Book Club chooses for its members one of the enduring 
works of the greatest writers of all lands. These famous books, complete and un- 
abridged, are printed in clear, modern type on good-quality paper, cloth-bound 
in the Classics Book Club’s own distinctive binding. And although in the ordinary 
way these books would cost 7s. 6d., 8s. 6d. or more, MEMBERS OF THE 
CLASSICS BOOK CLUB ARE PRIVILEGED TO BUY THEM FOR ONLY 
2s. 6d. These are truly books to treasure; to read and re-read again and again; to be 
given pride of place on every discriminating reader’s bookshelf. Because of the 
high standard of its selections, the Classics Book Club has become one of the most 
spectacular publishing ventures of the century—through the 

Classics Book Club you will be able to build up—at almost 

negligible cost —a first-class library of enduring books. 

Now its the time to join. 


Full-length, Full-size, Splendidly Produced 
Classics Book Club editions are full-length, unabridged, 
full-size. They are a triumph of modern book production. 


Members bought these Books for ONLY 2/6 EACH 

Past selections include: CANDIDE by Voltaire ; KIPPS by H. G 

Wells ; THE SCARLET LETTER by Nathaniel Hawthorne; THI 

PRISONER OF ZENDA by Anthony Hope; PERSUASION by Jane 

Austen; BARCHESTER TOWERS by Anthony Trollope (2 vols.); 

TYPEE by Herman Melville; DAVID COPPERFIELD by Charles 

Dickens (2 vols.); THE HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN by Sir Walter 

Scott (2 vols.); YEAST by Charles Kingsley ; MASTERMAN READY by 

Capt. Marryat; and FUTURE SELECTIONS WILL MAINTAIN THIS HIGH STANDARD. 


To the Secretary, The Classics Book Club, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


I wish to become a member of the Classics Book Club, and agree to purchase the special 
edition of the selected book issued each month to members at a cost of 2/6 (postage 6d.) and 
to pay for same on receipt. I agree to continue my membership for a minimum of six books 
and thereafter until countermanded. In the event of my wishing to discontinue my member- 
ship, I agree to give four (abroad eight) weeks’ notice after the first six months. (You may 
enrol through your usual bookseller if he is a member of Associated Booksellers.) 


Blackwoods 
Name 


Address 


To save time, postage and postal order costs you may send a 6-months’ subscription of 18/- 
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BOOK SOCIETY 
NON-FICTION CHOICE 


ELEPHANT 
BILL 


Lt.-Col. J. H. WILLIAMS, o.e. 


Foreword by 
Field-Marshal Sir William Slim 
G.B.E., K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 


Lt.-Col. J. H. Williams, o.B.£., or 
**Elephant Bill’’ as he was called in the 
XIVth Army, spent over twenty years in 
the Burmese jungle, living with elephants 
and their riders, working with them in the 
vast teak-forests. His life’s work was 
the training, management and well-being 
of elephants. He has stories to tell of 
elephants in every aspect of their lives ; 
of the wild herds and the lonely tuskers, 
of elephants in love and anger, of mother 
elephants and their calves, of rogue 
elephants, tigers and ghost-tigers, of 
elephants hauling the great teak-trunks 
down from the mountains to the rivers. 

The thrilling stories on almost every 
page are the more impressive for the 
quiet modesty of the writing, which is 
full of the author’s humour and of the 
gentleness and charm which won him 
the confidence of the remarkable animals 
under his care. 

During the War, when the Japanese 
over-ran Burma, Elephant Bill became 
**Elephant Adviser’’ to the XIVth Army. 
In that capacity he organised the 
recruiting of elephants and their riders 
from behind the Japanese lines, and their 
employment in the jungle country on 
bridge-building and other military tasks. 
During the big Japanese advance on 
India he brought out as many elephants 
as possible by a new route over pre- 
cipitous mountain-tracks and through 
pathless jungle. This feat surpassed 
Hannibal’s crossing of the Alps, and is 
the climax of a book full of interest 
and excitement. 


18/- 


Illustrated with thirty-two pages of photo- 
graphs, a folding perspective-map in 
colour, and three other maps in the text. 





NEW TITLES IN THE 


MARINERS 
LIBRARY 


Rough Passage 
R. D. GRAHAM 


A single-handed cruise across the 
Atlantic to Newfoundland in a 7-ton 
cutter and a stormy passage home via 
Bermuda. 


The Cruise of the 
Amaryllis 
G. H. P. MUHLHAUSER 


A straightforward account of a voyage 
round the world in a 37-ton Dixon Kemp 
yawl, described by E. Keble Chatterton 
as *‘One of the very finest voyages of 
the English nation.’’ 


Sailing all Seas 
DWIGHT LONG 


A voyage across the Pacific and through 
the Indian Ocean and Mediterranean to 
England in a 32-foot ketch, the smallest 
vessel ever to sail so far. 


9/6 each 


Write for 
FREE ILLUSTRATED 
PROSPECTUS 
giving full details of the first thirteen 
titles, including books by Slocum, Voss, 
W. A. Robinson, McMullen, Conor 


O Brien and others. The majority are 
illustrated, price 8/6 or 9/6. 


RUPERT HART-DAVIS 


53 CONNAUGHT STREET, LONDON, W.2 

















========THE IDEAL GIFTS 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. Hi 


iH 
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|] A limited number of extra copies are now available and may be obtained 
through Booksellers or direct from Wm. Blackwood & Sons Ltd. 








No. 1615. MAY 1950. Vou. 267. 


TuirpD RETURN. BY MARY HAMILTON, 

THE ROAD TO THE SHORE. BY A. A. BELDON, 

‘** DouBLE-ENTRY.”” BY OLIVER CASSELS, ‘ 

DUNGEON PARTY. BY LIEUT.-COLONEL M. C. A. HENNIKER, 
D.S.0., O.B.E., M.C., R.E., ‘ ‘ 

SEARCH IN A TOYSHOP. BY C. DENIS PEGGE, 

| CHINESE MISSION. BY ARTHUR GORING, 

Miss EMMET. BY J. K. STANFORD, 

COMMENT, . 


SUBSCRIBERS BOTH AT HomME AND ABROAD CAN HAVE * BLacKWoop’s MaGazine ” f}| 
SENT MONTHLY FROM THE PUBLISHING Orrice, 45 Grorce Srreer, }})!! 
EpINBURGH, FOR 30s. YEARLY, POST FREE. 


Contributions are invited, and should be addressed to the Editor. 
5 George Street, Edinburgh. 


























Telephone CENtral 5746 | 


By Appointment Clock Specialists to H.M. The King 


HAMILTON & INCHES 


A 
Heather Spray Brooch 


in 


9 ct. Gold 
set with Pearls 


£24 0 0 


Diamond Merchants. Gold and Silversmiths 


88 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 2 














Printed in Great Britain 
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THIRD RETURN. 


BY MARY HAMILTON. 


I WELL remember my first 
home in Malaya. I came as a 
bride from England and it was 
refreshing, after the long blue 
days at sea, to drive inland 
through this green tropical land. 
The roads were excellent, and 
we went for miles through rubber 
plantations and jungle, under 
arches of tall trees through which 
the sun scattered a thousand 
images on the ground. We 
had two mountain passes to 
cross, and, after the second one, 
came down into a pastoral 
country of rice-fields, golden 
with grain, and Malay kampongs, 
their little houses on stilts and 
thatched with attap palm. 
Climbing into the jungly hills 
again, we at last reached the 
tiny village near which my 
home was to be for many years. 

The village was a collection of 
attap huts grouped about a well. 
Nearby flowed a muddy river 


where crocodileslived. There was 
a small railway station there, too, 
and a level crossing looked after 
by a man with one leg. The 
other leg had been taken by one 
of the crocodiles. One train a 
day went up to the wild East 
coast, and one train a day came 
down, and the local entertain- 
ment was to squat on the plat- 
form chewing betel and watch 
the train in and out. Very 
seldom did passengers either 
alight or embark at our little 
village, but the mail came, and 
goods for the three rubber 
estates in the district. 

Three and a half miles from 
the village we reached, that first 
day, the entrance to the rubber 
plantation which was to be my 
home. The trees were young 
and still untapped, but they 
were tall and leafy, and success- 
fully hid the bungalow until, 
rounding a curve in the red 
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laterite road, I saw it in a small 
clearing. It was built in the old 
style, of wood, with wide veran- 
dahs all round, and raised about 
four feet from the ground on 
plastered brick pillars. The 
kitchen and servants’ quarters 
were in a separate building at 
the back, connected with the 
main bungalow by a covered 
way. Green lawns surrounded 
the bungalow on three sides ; 
the hedge was a mass of purple 
bougainvillea, some of which 
had ramped up into a great 
tulip tree and hung long blossom- 
ing sprays among the orange 
tulip flowers, in a most ‘modern- 
istic ’ blend of colour. 

The Chinese cook and house- 
boy were awaiting us on the 
steps, looking, as I was to find 
they always would look, spotless 


in their starched white jackets 
and wide Chinese trousers. As 
I gazed at their smiling but 
inscrutable faces my heart mis- 


gave me. How was I going to 
teach them to run the house, 
having no experience myself and 
not speaking their language ? 
I foresaw months of difficulties 
and misunderstandings. I need 
not have worried. A day or two 
was enough to show me that 
they knew everything and could 
cope with anything, and that 
with just a suggestion here and 
there the household ran like 
clockwork. 

The bungalow had been un- 
occupied for several months and 
the vast expanse of floor was 
dull and mildewed. Black teak 
furniture stood about looking 
cheerless and uncomfortable, and 
our footsteps resounded as we 
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tramped about inspecting the 
rooms, all large and lofty but 
bare and unhomelike. Then 
the lorry arrived with our lug- 
gage. A gang of Indian coolies 
sprang into being and rushed 
about laughing and chattering, 
full of the joy of life. Soon the 
boxes were unloaded on to one 
of the verandahs and an eager 
crowd stood by ready to lend a 
hand with the opening up and 
sorting out of our goods. 
Meanwhile the news of our 
arrival had gone round. Depu- 
tations arrived with gifts of 
eggs, fruit, live hens tied by the 
legs and squawking loudly. 
The Indian shopkeeper from 
the village was there, the Chinese 
contractor who ran the Chinese 
labour on the estate, the head- 
men, Kanganis, of the Indian 
labour force, and other leading 
lights of the community. I was 
presented to them and stood by 
while questions were asked and 
comments made in a variety of 
tongues. John told me later 
that the Chinese wanted to 
know “the age of my honourable 
face”; somebody else asked 
him what dowry I had brought, 
and another what sum he had 
paid my father for me. But 
this seething mass of humanity 
and stream of talk in Malay, 
Tamil, and Chinese soon became 
bewildering to a degree, and I 
was glad when a halt was called 
for lunch, which we had brought 
with us. Incredibly efficient, 
as always, Ah Chee, the house- 
boy, produced a table laid with 
our crockery and silverware, 
which he had rapidly unearthed 
from the pile of packing-cases. 
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After lunch we found that our 
beds had been spread with cool, 
white sheets and we thankfully 
retired for a “lie off,” as it is 
called in Malaya. 

In a very short time Ah Chee 
and Ah Leong had all our things 
unpacked, and what pleasure it 
was to put out our wedding 
presents, packed away for so 
many months! We had hardly 
had time to examine them 
before ; now, ranged round the 
house, they would be savoured 
at our leisure. The wide expanse 
of boarded floor was polished 
with beeswax to a shining mirror, 
and with rugs here and there 
looked cool and yet furnished. 
Muslin curtains at the windows 
billowed in and out with the 
breeze which always seemed to 
blow softly, and books, pictures, 
and bowls of flowers turned 


what had been an empty shell 
into an inviting home. 


Although we lived nearly sixty 
miles from a town there were 
several other rubber plantations 
in the district, and afterwards, 
when our own estate was a going 
concern, we thought nothing of 
driving twenty miles or more 
in the evening to call on neigh- 
bouring planters. There was a 
little Club fourteen miles away 
where we forgathered to play 
golf or tennis, and dance in the 
evenings, and farther off still, 
in the old Malay capital, there 
was another old-fashioned Club 
with an enchanting jungle swim- 
ming-pool close by. We went 
there at least once a week ; for 
all the men were members of the 
Malay States Volunteer Force, 
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and every Tuesday afternoon 
the planters came in from far 
and near to parade on the 
padang. We wives would meet 
at the Olub and play tennis, 
bathe, or just gossip and look 
at the great variety of home 
magazines laid out on the 
wooden tables. 

But the social amusements I 
found most enjoyable were the 
parties given at the Astana, or 
palace, of the local Sultan. Since 
it was in our district we were 
always invited to anything that 
might be going on: garden 
parties, banquets, rong - gengs 
(Malay dances), and so on. The 
first I went to was very soon 
after my arrival in the country. 
The Governor, then Sir Shenton 
Thomas, was visiting the Sultan, 
and a garden party was given 
in his honour to which were 
bidden most cf the Europeans 
in our State and the more 
distinguished among the Chinese, 
Indians, and Malays. In a long 
chiffon dress and a big straw hat 
wreathed with flowers I set forth 
with John, he immaculate in 
Palm Beach suiting. We had 
gone a few miles along the road 
when suddenly there was a 
terrific swerve into the edge of 
the jungle, the car stopped with 
@ jerk, and John leaped out. A 
centipede was climbing up inside 
his trousers! In the excitement 
of the moment it ran down again 
and lost itself inside the car; 
we searched frenziedly but could 
find no trace of it, and at last 
decided to carry on with the 
journey. I was petrified; for 
the bite of a centipede is only 
one degree less painful and 
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poisonous than that of a snake, 
and for the rest of the journey I 
sat with my feet on the seat and 
my chiffon skirts wrapped tightly 
round my ankles. 

When we turned in from the 
main road to the side road lead- 
ing the last three or four miles 
to the Astana I relaxed my 
vigilance ; for this was country 
I did not know and it was 
surpassingly beautiful. The 
twisting road followed the con- 
tours of the hills on one side of 
a fertile, golden valley, beyond 
which jungle-covered mountains 
rose steeply, in ranges fading 
away into the blue of the 
distance. There were groups of 


Malay houses by the side of the 
road, surrounded by palms and 
fruit trees, and little knots of 
Malays stood outside to watch 
the stream of cars slowly follow- 


ing the curves of the road to 
the Astana. Here and there the 
big unwieldy buffalo lumbered 
off the road at the end of their 
ropes. These are the Malay 
cattle, and when the rice is 
ready for harvesting they are 
kept tethered. At one spot we 
passed a tiny lake covered with 
large pink water - lilies, and 
farther on we saw the primitive 
wooden water-wheels which the 
Malays use for irrigating their 
paddy-fields. 

At the far end of the valley, 
in a cup of the hills, we came to 
the Astana. It was the ancient 
home of the Sultans of our 
State, and a more beautiful site 
could not have been chosen. We 
drove through the gates along 
a sickle-shaped drive past the 
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‘old Astana, which is a lovely, 


wooden, carved Malay house 
built in the traditional way. 
It is still the home of a few 
ancient members of the royal 
house, but the reigning Sultan 
and his immediate family have 
@ larger building in the modern 
Western style. I thought it 
was @ pity to have the long 
concrete building in that wild 
and lovely setting, but so rapid 
is the growth of the tropical 
vegetation that even this alien 
style of architecture had an air 
of nestling down comfortably, 
and did not offend the eye too 
badly after the initial shock. 

We were received by the 
Sultan, gorgeous in yellow silks 
and an enormous turban. The 
hereditary Umbrella Bearer 
stood behind him holding aloft 
a large yellow silk umbrella 
edged with golden sovereigns. 
His Consort was with him, her 
sleek hair drawn back into a 
large bun at the nape of her 
neck, like all Malay women. 
Her sarong was of purple silk 
woven with silver threads, and 
her purple satin baju was 
brooched with gold and 
diamonds. We were presented 
to the Governor and his lady, 
and then wandered over to join 
friends among the crowds sitting 
at little tea-tables on the lawn. 
Each table had a large plate 
full of brightly coloured iced 
cakes melting in the sun; this 
I found was a feature of all 
official tea-parties before the 
war. 

It was fun watching the guests 
arriving, and the colours of their 
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garments in that green setting 
were gorgeous. The Malays are 
@ most gentle and well-mannered 
race. Hundreds of poor kam- 
pong folk had congregated to 
see the garden party and they 
formed a ring on the outskirts 
of the lawn, all dressed in their 
brightest sarongs, and quietly 
and smilingly interested in all 
that went on. The Malay men 
wear @ black velvet hat shaped 
something like a low fez, but 
the hajjis, those who have done 
the journey to Mecca, are en- 
titled to wear a yellow-and- 
white turban. There were many 
hajjis in the party, and many 
of the hereditary guard, who 
wore black taffeta sarongs, 
trousers and bajus, and large 
black taffeta turbans with one 
end sticking up at a very elegant 
angle. 


After tea we watched a game 
of sapak raja, which is a curious 
kind of football played with a 
hollow rattan ball kicked with 


the inner side of the foot. 
During the game the sun began 
to sink behind the jungly hills, 
and Malay boys came out with 
trays of teacups and handed 
them round to all the white 
mep. They were found to con- 
tain very stiff whiskies indeed ; 


When the war was ended 
John returned from the Japan- 
ese prison camp in Siam where 
he had spent most of four 
years. After a few months 
recuperating in England he 
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the ladies were regaled with 
bright orange crush. 

I had found myself sitting 
beside a charming old Malay 
dressed in silver-grey brocade 
with a towering turban; he 
was the Hereditary Admiral of 
the State Fleet. He knew our 
village and told me he had often 
fished the river. When I asked 
what he used, he replied, ‘“‘ Tuber 
root!” which puzzled me until 
it was explained that an effusion 
of tuber root is poured into the 
river; this stupefies the fish 
and they are then caught by a 
net. 

As darkness fell, flares ap- 
peared round a raised plat- 
form under a group of Temple 
Flower trees. Here, imported 
dancing girls from Malacca were 
dancing a rong-geng to the 
rhythmic beating of long barrel- 
shaped drums. Men in pointed 
straw hats and loin-cloths came 
up with their charcoal braziers 
and we ate delicious fried meats 
skewered on long thin bamboo 
sticks and dipped in curry sauce. 
Most of the guests of the garden 
party were now leaving, and as 
the moon came up we, too, made 
our farewells and drove back 
through the peaceful, happy 
countryside. 


returned to our old home in 
Malaya. 

He drove in from the main 
road, which was full of pot-holes, 
to battered-looking coolie lines. 
Grass grew along the road and 
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half the little houses were 
derelict. A handful of emaciated 
Indian and Chinese labourers 
came out, clad in rags: they 
were all that remained of a 
flourishing labour force, most 
of which had been carried off 
by the Japanese to Siam to work 
on the railway. They gathered 
round the car all talking at 
once. They had heard that the 
Tuan was dead and were aston- 
ished and delighted to welcome 
him back once more. After 
listening to grim stories of 
torture and death, starvation 
and misery of all kinds, John 
took two or three of the 
labourers with him and drove 
on through the rubber trees up 
the steep hill which led to the 
bungalow. 

The road was high with grass ; 
branches bung over it and 


scraped along the sides of the 


ear. When he reached the 
crest of the hill he turned into 
the entrance of the garden— 
but here he had to stop. A 
wild tangle of blue - flowering 
petrea completely blocked the 
way. Behind it, shut in by a 
wilderness of overgrown shrubs 
and trees, shoulder high in the 
long curving blades of lalang 
grasses, he could see our house, 
with blank spaces where the 
windows had been, here and 
there a shutter swinging loose 
on broken hinges. It was like 
the palace of the Sleeping 
Beauty. 

They hacked their way 
through the undergrowth with 
parangs, until they reached the 
forlorn shell which had once 
been our home. There was a 
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scurrying of feet as they neared 
the walls—wild-cat darted into 
cover, and from the house came 
the strong and acrid odour they 
always spread around them. 
The doors and windows were all 
missing—the once white walls 
were green with damp and moss. 
A flurry of birds flew out scream- 
ing and wheeling. There were 
nests all over the ceilings. The 
house was picked bare of every- 
thing, and furnished only with 
creepers that had twined their 
way through every opening and 
festooned the walls and floors. 
A papaya tree had thrust its 
roots under the kitchen floor 
and burst the concrete into a 
thousand cracks. Holes in the 
roof let in the sunshine, and 
John was aware of hundreds of 
small hostile eyes watching the 
white man who had dared to 
return to the house they had 
made their own. Omar’s lion 
and lizard had always given me 
the impression of the passage 
of centuries; now we know 
better. A year or two is enough. 
The wilderness is always wait- 
ing, alert and ready to take 
over 80 soon as man weakens 
his grip. 

John found that the old 
nursery was the only habitable 
room ; for the ceiling there was 
still intact, though covered with 
birds’ nests. With the help of 
a few coolies, and our old Indian 
cook who had appeared as if 
by magic, he cleared away the 
worst of the droppings of birds 
and wild animals, no easy 
matter with only water from 
an old tank once used for water- 
ing plants. 
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He set up his camp-bed and 
mosquito-net, his roorki chair, 
@ hurricane-lamp on a packing- 
case, and there he stayed. The 
kitchen stove had lost its top, 
the chimney was missing, but 
the old cook made a fairly good 
show with the army rations, 
doled out from a depdét thirty 
miles away, the only source 
for European food for many 
months. 

By the time I returned to 
Malaya, four months later, the 
garden immediately round the 
house had been cleared of jungle. 
We have never really got the 
better of it, and our tennis- 
court is still a tangle of blukar, 
with several self- sown trees 
growing on it nearly forty feet 
high. But the house had been 
repaired and painted. Two or 
three of our former chairs and 
a dining-room table had been 


found, all in very bad condition, 
but better than the new furni- 
ture made by Chinese carpenters 


from unseasoned wood. The 
only other remnants of our 
home to find their way back 
were a piece of French pottery, 
a dictionary, and a tattered 
Indian rug. 

It was months before we 
could persuade the birds to 
give up nesting in the rooms, 
and even now they use the 
house as a by-pass and swoop 
in at one window and out of 
another on their bird occasions. 
Gangs of monkeys and herds 
of wild pig, which before the 
war had never ventured near 
the house, now constantly came 
to the garden and protested 
against the new order of things 
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by rooting up or tearing to 
pieces all our efforts at rehabili- 
tation. But, in time, even they 
began to forget about their 
encroachments during the Jap- 
anese Time (as the Japanese 
occupation is called), and their 
visits became fewer. 

The Asiatics welcomed us back 
with acclaim, and for the first 
few days after I returned with 
the children there was a constant 
stream of people coming with 
little gifts of fruit or eggs, and 
with stories of their hardships. 
The Japanese had been par- 
ticularly brutal in our district, 
perhaps because of the presence 
of strong bands of Communist 
Chinese in the jungle here. Half 
the village was burned down, 
and we found a round red 
tower built at the end of 
the street, thatched with attap 
palm; this had been a Japanese 
look-out. 

Things gradually settled down. 
Roads which had been neglected 
for years were repaired, food was 
imported from Australia, planters 
began to get cars instead of 
having to use the estate lorries 
as the only means of getting 
from one place to another. But 
robbery in the towns was rife ; 
rich Chinese towkays were kid- 
napped and held for ransom ; 
shopkeepers were forced at gun’s 
point to deliver up their takings, 
and this happened frequently 
even in our own tiny village. 
Buses were stopped and the 
occupants forced to deliver up 
their purses and jewellery to 
armed highway robbers. And 
no one paid much attention to 
these goings-on; they were the 
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logical aftermath of war, people 
said. 

The Chinese Communists, who 
had formed the resistance move- 
ment in Malaya during the 
occupation, were honoured by 
the incoming British. Arms 
and supplies had been para- 
chuted into the jungle for them 
to use in the internal rising 
planned to coincide with our 
invasion of Malaya. But, as 
everyone knows, this rising never 
took place, for the dropping of 
the atomic bomb altered every- 
thing. 

Meanwhile the Communists, 
who are called locally the Tiga 
Bintangs (Three Stars) from the 
emblem they wear on their caps, 
came in for a good deal of glory 
from the incoming British. They 
marched in Victory parades not 
only in Malaya but also in the 
big parade in London; and, up 
and down the country, memorials 
were raised to their dead. The 
Malays, however, were not 80 
thrilled with them. They had 
caused a great deal of suffering 
by their injudicious sorties, when 
they would kill one or two 
Japanese and, returning to their 
jungle hide-outs, leave the nearest 
Malay kampong to bear the 
brunt of reprisals, usually 
massacre and burning. After 
the surrender, in the time-lag 
between the withdrawal of the 
Japanese and the landing in 
Malaya of the British, the Tiga 
Bintangs had thrown their 
weight about. They had tried 
to wrest the reins of govern- 
ment from the local Malays and 
had respected neither their 
religion nor their customs. Our 
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little Malay ayah told us, tear- 
fully, that whereas the Japan- 
ese had been harsh to a degree, 
they had at least respected the 
Sacred Fish which lived in the 
local mosque. The Tiga Bin- 
tangs were not so nice; on the 
Japanese surrender they seized 
the Sacred Fish, grown portly 
from titbits offered by the 
faithful, and not only killed, 
but ate it. 

The Tiga Bintangs were dis- 
banded and melted away to 
their pre-war jobs on rubber 
estates, tin mines, and in the 
towns. Their arms were never 
given up. Nobody knew what 
quantity they had, or where they 
had hidden them. 

When tapping started again, 
latex gushed from the trees 
which had been rested for four 
or more years. John was at his 
wits’ ends to know how to cope 
with the bumper crop. A great 
many of the estate labourers 
had died or disappeared during 
the Japanese occupation, and 
it was almost impossible to 
replace them. The survivors 
were in very poor physical con- 
dition, and it took months of 
feeding up and medical care by 
the estate before they were 
really fit. In addition, the 
factory machines were rusty, 
tied together with wire and 
continually breaking down. 
Everything was makeshift, and 
to crown all there was the 
irritation of having agitators 
working on the estate and con- 
tinually terrorising the wretched 
coolies into strikes and go-slow 
movements. There was discon- 
tent of all kinds. Old coolies 
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would sometimes come up to 
the bungalow under cover of 
darkness and confess that all 
they wanted was to be allowed 
to work in peace to bring back 
the happiness and prosperity 
we had before the war, but they 
were forced to strike for fear of 
being beaten up by the “ bad 
hats.” 

At this time John’s day 
began at dawn and seldom 
ended until dark. The estate 
buildings, such as the smoke- 
houses and rubber-packing shed, 
had been burned down as 
part of the “ scorched-earth ” 
policy when the Japanese in- 
vaded the country. We came 
back to a waste of burned 
buildings and twisted iron 
girders. All this had to be 
cleared and rebuilt. Roads had 
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to be cleared, the labourers’ 
houses repaired, the water 
supply re-established, and a 
hundred and one other works 
had to be supervised. 

After nearly two years of 
unremitting toil John’s health 
broke down. We sailed for 
home leave in December 1947. 
During this time the plot of the 
Tiga Bintangs to rise and by 
force of arms seize power in 
Malaya was prematurely dis- 
covered. They fled to their 
jungle hide-outs, and began 
making war on the planters and 
tin-miners in whose hands lay 
the economic prosperity of 
Malaya. John returned just 


as the state of emergency was 
declared ; I stayed in England 
until the end of the long school 
holidays. 


It. 


When John came to meet me 
in Singapore it was with some 
trepidation that I faced the 
journey up-country. 

The first inkling of the life I 
was going to lead came when 
we went to the station to board 
the night mail. As we arrived, 
the mail train steamed into the 
platform —twelve hours late. 
“* Bandits blew up bridge, sir! ” 
said the Tamil railway official 
in his sing-song voice. “ Banyah 
susah !”’—much trouble. I was 
to hear “*‘ Banyah susah” many, 
many times. 

After an interval of an hour 
or so we boarded the train, 
which seemed well armoured, 
and with a kind of pill-box on 


a trailer at her rear with guns 
pointing all around. British 
troops clad in jungle green and 
carrying tommy-guns patrolled 
the corridors of the train, and, 
five minutes before we set off, 
an armoured pilot engine with 
guns mounted went ahead to 
spy out the land. 

These preparations for trouble 
lent a distinct flavour to the 
journey, and it was with a new 
appreciation of the meaning of 
“running the gauntlet” that, 
having left Singapore Island by 
the Johore Causeway, we began 
our long journey through the 
bandit-infested mainland. 

We supped on Chinese Mah 
Mee in the dining-saloon. Marco 
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Polo is said to have brought this 
very delicious dish from China 
to Italy, and it is very much 
the same as spaghetti, served 
with small pieces of fried chicken, 
liver, or prawns, mixed with a 
variety of tasty Chinese green 
vegetable. 

The windows of our sleeping- 
compartment were covered with 
fine mosquito wire, and though 
we read for a bit after retiring 
to our bunks, once we were well 
into Johore we switched off the 
lights for fear of being shot at. 
All through the night the slowly 
moving train would stop at the 
most unsuitable (it seemed) halts 
in deep jungle, and one would 
wonder what had happened, but 
at last the white-coated Indian 
attendant knocked on our door 
with cups of tea and told us we 
were nearing our destination. 

By now the sun was up and 
the sparkling green country gave 
no hint of the terrors of the 
night before. We ran into the 
station of the capital of our 
State and saw the bastions of 
jungle-covered mountains rising 
range upon range in the distance, 
and knew that to get to our 
home we had to cross these 
haunts of bandits. To me it 
seemed unreal and as though 
I were acting a part in some 
Wild Western film. This feel- 
ing was not dispelled when we 
were met by Ahmat, our smiling 
Malay driver, armed with a 
Sten gun. The car was outside 
the station under the palms, 
and contained another Malay, 
with a gun poking murderously 
out of the window. John 
buckled on his pistol and we 
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were set for the sixty-mile drive 
over the hills. Before we left, 
however, the stationmaster came 
out to tell us that our luck was 
good ; for the down train which 
had passed us during the night 
had had dynamite placed under 
the rails of its track ! 

We had breakfast at the local 
Rest House and took the old 
road straight into the hills. I 
must confess that that journey 
was a nightmare to me. Every 
twist in the road, and there 
were many, held a potential 
ambush. For miles the road is 
walled-in by thick jungle, but 
once over the pass it drops 
quickly into a wide valley of 
paddy-fields. Here I felt safe, 


it was typically Malay country 
again, with little kampongs on 
That, however, was 


either side. 
only a respite: beyond lies the 
small plain, ringed about with 
hills, where the little Malay 
capital lies, and beyond that 
the country rises again into 
jungly hills, with here and there 
a rubber estate. This is the 
most dangerous area of all, and 
in it lay our home. 

We drove along the jungle- 
bordered road where a few 
months earlier our thoughts had 
always run on tigers, elephants, 
bears, or wild pig; for all these 
animals were much in evidence 
after the Japanese occupation. 
Now, on this same road, my 
husband’s young assistant had 
been shot at, but not killed, 
only two or three weeks earlier. 
Our one thought was now— 
Bandits. John kept his pistol 
at half-cock, but though this 
lonely road was ideal for am- 
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bushes, this time we were lucky 
and saw nothing, not even a 
monkey. 

We reached the estate. The 
entrance was blocked by a 
barbed-wire gate, which rose 
to let us through after we had 
been challenged by an armed 
Malay guard from behind a 
strong-point of sandbags. We 
drove through the coolie lines, 
to the usual accompaniment of 
salaams and the barking of pi- 
dogs, and where the usual cows 
and goats lay all over the road. 
Nearer the bungalow we found 
the road once more blocked by 
a wired gate; an armed guard 
challenged us before we were 
allowed to pass. The garden 
had a high barbed-wire stock- 
ade all round it, and this, I was 
to find, was floodlit at night. 

Once inside the garden the 
familiar scene brought things 
into focus. The 


back again 
dogs came running out to greet 
us, setting the rugs flying as 
they rushed in at one door and 
out of the other in their excite- 


ment. The brown faces of the 
servants smiled their welcome, 
and I stepped out of the car 
with a feeling of elation at 
having achieved the journey. 
After the long sea-journey 
from England, and then (for so 
it seemed to me) the endless 
journey up-country, the house 
looked delightfully inviting with 
its red-tiled floors and white 
walls. From the windows, the 
view over miles of green tree- 
tops to jungle-covered moun- 
tains, lying silent in the heat of 
mid-day, seemed so peaceful 
and normal that the tension of 
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the drive eased away. John 
threw his weapons on to the 
carved Chinese chest, which I 
soon found had become the 
recognised parking-place for 
guns of all kinds; and Fatima, 
the Malay ayah, brought us long 
drinks full of floating ice. 

As we looked out into the 
flowery garden armed Malay 
guards passed and repassed the 
house on patrol. When I went 
to our bedroom [ found that 
the lower half of the two French 
windows had been armour-plated 
to ensure that we should not be 
shot in our beds. And when 
I asked the contents of a grim 
black tin box beside John’s bed 
I was told it was the armoury 
and contained, besides ammuni- 
tion, a supply of hand grenades. 

That evening the two British 
sergeants who were living on the 
estate came up to pay their 
respects. They were ex-Pales- 
tine police and had been sent 
to organise the defences and to 
train our forty estate guards. 
They brought their Sten guns 
into the house and sat with 
them lying at their feet; their 
revolvers they kept in their 
belts. 

Over glasses of fresh lime 
juice (for our British sergeants 
did not drink alcohol), I was 
“put in the picture.”” We have, 
it seems, our own private 
bandits, if one can call them so, 
dedicated to harrying this par- 
ticular area. They live in the 
jungle at the back of the estate 
and move along the river north 
and south of our village. They 
are led by a desperate character 
named Wong Ah Sieuw, whom 
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we know of old. There is a 
price of $10,000 on his head ; 
the other bandits in his gang 
are valued at $500 each. The 
chief bandit in the district, 
however, is known as the Black 
Dragon, and to him Ah Sieuw 
looks for orders. Camps have 
been found containing docu- 
ments and letters giving the 
set-up of their organisation, and 
messages in the nature of ‘* pep 
talks” have been found ad- 
dressed to Ah Sieuw by the 
Black Dragon. 

During the evening another 
young planter came to call and 
I listened in a kind of daze to 
the conversation, telling of hair- 
breadth escapes from ambushes, 
attacks on bungalows, pay-rolls 
being lifted, and so on. Think- 
ing back to our quiet, peaceful 
Malaya of pre-war days it 


seemed that this could only be 
some highly coloured dream. 
As they left, the two sergeants 
told me I must not venture out- 
side the wired-in garden unless 
I had at least two armed guards 


accompanying me. 
police orders. By now the 
floodlights were switched on 
all round the stockade, throw- 
ing their light from the wire 
outwards. We switched off all 
the bungalow lights and went 
outside the stockade with the 
sergeants, and I was able to 
see that the brilliance of the 
outward-thrown lights made the 
bungalow and garden a dense 
pool of blackness. Not even 
the faintest outline of the house 
could be seen against the sky. 
Moreover, the perimeter was 
wired with trip-flares, and any- 


These were 
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one approaching except by the 
road would be certain to set one 
of these off and so betray his 
presence. Later, we gave up 
the trip-flares because they were 
continually being set off by 
wandering cattle and goats. 

The telephone rang every 
half-hour—the police (fourteen 
miles away) ringing up to know 
if we were still all right. Later 
on we had a field telephone laid 
on, and now, in addition to the 
police, our estate guard-room, 
three-quarters of a mile away, 
rings up every half-hour to 
check up with the bungalow 
guards. With all this ringing 
going on, and the unaccustomed 
sound of the guards patrolling 
the house, even though I felt 
we were being well looked after, 
sleep did not come very easily. 
Later that first night I awoke 
and heard an owl calling some- 
where in the trees. An answer- 
ing call came from the back of 
the house. My mind leaped to 
the stories I had heard that 
evening of bandits using bird- 
calls as signals, and I lay for 
some time with every sense on 
the alert for the attack I felt 
must come. But the owls must 
have been real birds; for noth- 
ing happened, and at last I fell 
asleep. 

The next day I was shown 
how to fire a Sten gun and began 
to practise with a revolver; 
I was told that hand grenades 
were not forme. I had thought 
they would be pleasantly easy 
things to handle, but I was 
told that unless pitched with 
great force and aecuracy they 
could be far more dangerous to 
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the thrower than to the enemy. 
In the event of an attack on the 
bungalow my job is to sit on 
the floor and load the maga- 
zines for the men, so I spent 
quite a time practising pushing 
cartridges into the long maga- 
zine of the Sten. I also read up 
my First Aid and made a cache 
of old linen, bandages, hot- 
water bottles, and other neces- 
sities in case of emergency. So 
began my life in the Bandit 
Time. 

Days passed, peaceful and 
still, and it was difficult to 
believe that there was any cause 
for alarm. Then there would 
be an ambush and perhaps some- 
body we knew in the district 
would be shot. There would be 
mysterious shots in the night ; 
news of armed Chinese seen by 
tappers on the estate; a few 
shots would be exchanged with 
the guards; lights would move 
among the trees and then dis- 
appear. 

One night a gang of bandits 
came out of the jungle and 
attacked some outlying coolie 
lines. They burned half of them 
down as well as the estate shop 
and the Chinese school, but, 
what was infinitely worse, they 
caught two Chinese tappers who 
had not managed to get away 
and cruelly bayoneted them to 
death. Our feelings towards the 
Tiga Bintangs, if they had not 
been amiable before, crystallised 
into a strong determination to 
fight them tooth and nail. The 
senseless destruction of the 
homes and property of so many 
poor people and the hateful 
murder of the tappers, one of 
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them a woman with two small 
children, made us feel that the 
bandits should receive no mercy. 

About this time it was decided 
that up-country estates such as 
ours should not be dependent 
on the monthly pay-roll being 
fetched by the Manager from 
the nearest town. This with us 
means @ journey of nearly sixty 
miles, and the amount runs into 
thousands of dollars. It was 
arranged that the Flying Club 
should undertake to drop pay- 
rolls from the air. 

The first time it happened 
was rather thrilling. A suitable 
clearing was decided on and 
John took me down to watch. 
First we made a fire of damp 
wood to show the direction of 
the wind and then spread on 
the ground a long white arrow 
to indicate this. The arrow 
was made of unsmoked sheets 
of rubber, and before the sound 
of the plane was heard we had 
had to change it round several 
times to tally with the capri- 
cious wind. The clearing was 
manned by a section of Malay 
estate guards, standing in a 
wide circle, facing outwards, 
with guns at the ready, to fend 
off any possible attempt by the 
bandits. I was standing on a 
shallow rise above the clearing 
with the British sergeants, who 
had a Bren gun covering the area. 
At last we heard the drone of 
the plane, and it soon appeared 
over our heads, circling twice 
very low over the tree-tops. A 
green canvas bag came hurtling 
down and dropped near the 
point of the arrow. At a word 
of command the Malays quickly 
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closed in on the bag, and one of 
the sergeants brought it up to 
John, closely guarded all the 
while. Meanwhile the plane 
circled again; we waved; a 
hand waved from the plane, and 
with a farewell Victory Roll she 
gained height and was soon lost 
to view over the hills. 


With a curfew at night and 
our nearest neighbour five miles 
away, it is not possible to see 
much of our friends these days. 
On Sundays, however, we still 
have the traditional curry tiffin 
to which local planters and 
army friends (when they are 
not engaged on jungle forays) 
turn up armed to the teeth soon 
after mid-day. As most people 
bring one or two armed guards 
with them, our garden then 
has rather the air of the 
courtyard of a Robber Baron’s 
castle. 

And we have always had two 
big balls during the year, given 
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at the Club in the State capital, 
and since life for us in the out- 
stations is so extremely dull, 
socially, these days, it was 
thought that we should not 
forgo this pleasure for fear of 
bandits. One ball is given on 
the Feast of St George and the 
other on the Feast of St Andrew, 
and I really think they have 
been, if anything, more gay 
than every before. The planters 
and their wives come in from 
the out-stations clanking their 
weapons, and a special armoury 
is arranged to receive them at 
the Club entrance. We are lent 
the local regimental band for 
the evening, and, because of the 
curfews and the dangers of the 
rods, we dance all night and 
till the sun comes up. Then, 


after bacon and eggs for break- 
fast, there is a great collecting 


of weapons, and we drive home 
to our beleaguered estates to 
resume our life in the Bandit 
Time. 
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It was a favourite walk of 
mine, when the days were fine 
enough and the wind not too 
cutting, along the stone groyne 
that projected like some old 
abandoned undertaking from 
out of the soft sand and coarse 
grass of the foreshore. I suppose 
that at one time, before the 
great granite piers were built, 
it had marked the real end to 
the river; but its usefulness 
seemed to have long since been 
given over to the small boys 
who fished with high optimism 
from the stones, or performed 
acrobatics over the massive 
rusted railings. 


There were a few wooden 


seats, too—you know the kind, 
devoid of paint and all hacked 
with the sprawling initials of 
successive generations of youth 
—clustered round the base of a 
stumpy tower that had once 


been white. I used to like to 
sit there and watch the traffic 
moving up and down the smoky 
river; a river which would 
have been depressing but for the 
bright colourings of the steamers’ 
flags and funnels splashed across 
the background of innumerable 
dwellings that huddled and clung 
with the tenacity of mussels to 
the rising banks. 

That particular afternoon | 
sat down on a seat occupied by 
two men—the other seats were 
taken up by either urchins or 
the smelly remnants of marine 
creatures that small boys delight 
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to impale on _ fish-hooks—and 
began to fill the pipe I always 
enjoyed there in the salt-tanged 
air. I took no particular notice 
of these men, who seemed, 
judging from the lack of conver- 
sation, to be strangers to each 
other. Anyway I was rather 
interested in a steamer with 
sides well streaked with rust, 
which at that moment was 
passing a line over her stern to 
a dirty but efficient tugboat 
that poked its nose right under 
the counter. I can remember 
the young officer hanging over 
the rails right aft, signing with 
one hand to the sailors handling 
the heavy rope; the pilot run- 
ning to the side of the bridge 
blowing a little shrill whistle, 
and the sudden white flurry of 
steam like a big piece of cotton- 
wool that had somehow attached 
itself to the buff-coloured funnel 
of the tug. Then came the 
sound, a single short blast, full 
of vigour and eagerness, and the 
cotton- wool was gone. Dense 
black smoke rose up, vertically 
and sudden, from the tug’s 
stack, and in such volume that 
one wondered how so small a 
craft could manufacture the 
stuff so prodigiously: then ship 
and escort passed on, lost among 
the dim shapes of other hulls 
showing through the murk. 
The children left the benches, 
noisily, and ran bare-footed over 
the flat stones towards the shore 
and the sand, their voices grow- 
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ing fainter as their darting 
figures diminished. I noticed, 
then, that one of the men—the 
one farthest from me—had stood 
up. He was short in stature, 
past middle age, but very 
respectably dressed ; I saw that 
his clothes were good but far 
from new, the black overcoat 
a little shining at the shoulders; 
the bowler hat had lost the 
intensity of its black ; the lower 
parts of his trousers were just a 
little frayed. A man, I thought, 
who had to be careful. 

He did not immediately walk 
away, but with his back to me 
and the ferrule of his stick 
scratching on the stones, seemed 
to pause in deep and serious 
thought; then turning slowly 
he looked right over my head 
towards the east and the sea. 
It was then that I beheld his 
face for the first—and last— 
time. There was nothing con- 
spicuous about it; no single 
feature that commanded atten- 
tion; nothing out of place; 
just a pleasant, well-balanced 
countenance, ruddy, with the 
flush of health. 

He turned away a little. His 
eyes, blue and frank, seemed to 
fasten on distant objects, as 
though searching sadly for some 
sign he alone expected. And 
then he spoke, as if to himself, 
in a voice that had the slight 
huskiness of a strong voice that 
is subdued. 

“No. I will go now,” he 
said; “I don’t think I could 
bear to see her again. Let me 
know how you get on.” The 
stick swept up in a gesture of 
farewell and he started off over 
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the bleached and sea-worn stones 
towards the shore, erect and 
unhurried, looking to neither 
right nor left. 

“ Good-bye, sir,” the sharer 
of my seat answered, with an 
elevation of the hand that 
seemed like @ compromise 
between a salute and a mere 
wave, “I will let you know.” 

Now, I must confess to a 
normal amount of interest in 
my fellows, apart from the 
insatiable and morbid curiosity 
that seems to infect a quarter 
of the human race. Speculating 
on &@ man’s occupation by a 
glance at his hands and face, 
or on the county that claims 
him by the dialect he utters, is a 
pastime that has its own charms 
—and often surprising results. 

An idle pastime you may say; 
but as conversation often follows, 
I have indeed learned much from 
my idleness. I was surprised 
when the men spoke, thinking 
they had no knowledge of each 
other. The odd sentence or two 
sounded uncommonly like an 
allusion to some sordid family 
upheaval. I would have lost 
all further interest had not the 
young man bid me good after- 
noon as he rolled, with able 
fingers, a cigarette from coarse 
tobacco intended, I am sure, for 
a pipe. He might have been 
thirty, with a brown face and a 
strong jaw line; a straight nose 
and eyes that were dark and 
wonderfully alert, with little 
crows’ feet at the corners. Like 
his older companion now half- 
way to the shore he wore clothes 
of a dark material. The interest, 
however, lay not in his clothes, 
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but in his face, his strong voice, 
and brown hands that seemed 
to belong to an older man. 

There was something these 
men had in common which I 
could not place; they bore a 
common stamp. The respect 
of the younger man for the elder 
(so often forgotten these days) 
discounted any relationship. 
Their voices, free of any trace 
of dialect, were of no assistance. 

I returned the young man’s 
greeting. ‘‘ Favourite walk of 
mine, this,” I added; “ interest- 
ing here. I like to watch the 
traffic on the river, to read the 
names of the steamers and 
wonder where they come from 
—and where they are bound. 
That one now, that’s just come 
Rises ¥ 

“One of Baines’s tramps,” 
he replied; “‘ saw her coming 
into Aden one morning with her 
plates red-hot and the foremast 
hanging over her bows like a 
broken bowsprit; couldn’t see 
much for steam. She glowed 
like a brazier at night—until 
they scuttled her. Cotton, you 
know.” 

He crossed his legs and blew 
a lot of strong smoke down his 
nostrils. 

“Cotton, you say?” I was 
woefully ignorant. But the light 
dawned on his occupation. 

*“ Yes. Queer stuff to stow. 
New paint in the hold is taboo, 
and oil! Especially oil. Got 
to check the oilcans up every 
now and then; those coolies oil 
the screws far too often if they 
are not watched. Spontaneous 
combustion, you know.” 

“ Really?” I answered, I 
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hope, with a reasonable degree 
of intelligence. 

“T guppose,” -he went on, 
“that the ‘old man’ would be 
on the carpet for that. I can 
imagine the explanatory report 
to the owners, and the nice 
cutting letter in reply — you 
know the sort of thing—begin- 
ning, ‘Dear Captain. We fail 
to understand ;’ or, ‘We shudder 
to think,’ and so on. They 
always fail to understand.” 

He stretched out a hand in a 
gesture of hopelessness. 

* Yes,” he went on, without 
waiting for any comment from 
me, “‘ they always fail to under- 
stand. It would be mad to 
assume they were capable of 
any understanding in these 
things. How can they? They 
get up at eight, arrive at the 
office between nine and ten all 
rigged out in black and white 
complete with umbrella; read 
the ‘ Times’ and the mail, have 
coffee at eleven, chat with the 
typist, and pack up for lunch at 
one; tot up a few figures in the 
afternoon, dictate a few letters 
about four, then go home, 
exhausted, to a loving wife and 
family. I ask you, sir,” he said, 
looking at me with an eye of 
appealing and good - natured 
frankness, ‘‘ how can they under- 
stand ? ” 

I said I really did not know, 
watching him inhale deeply of 
a smoke that would upset many 
a stomach. It seemed to inspire 
him to further efforts of loquac- 
ity, to deeper and less tolerant 
thought. A sea-bird with a 
raucous scream passed very low, 
heading towards the sea, a study 
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in white curves against the 
sombre black-grey dwellings of 
men on the far side of the river. 

“No,” my companion began 
again, ‘‘ they will never under- 
stand. We don’t expect them 
to; it is too much. I suppose 
when that Captain explained 
everything at the office, they 
would offer a lot of impracticable 
and idiotic suggestions on how 
to prevent cotton cargoes from 
taking fire in the Indian Ocean, 
ending with, ‘now Captain, if 
only you had done such and 
such, just consider, all this 
would never have happened ; 
our steamer would not have 
lost twelve months freighting, 
apart from repairs, &c., and 
you could still have continued 
in our employ.’ Then they 
would send him home, for ever 
and ever, Amen.” 

I murmured some 
which I thought suitable. 
Politely I asked, ‘“‘Do you 
really mean to say ...?” 

He cut me off. ‘“ I am saying 
it. These things happen. I 
follow a calling, sir, where all 
accidents are apparently some- 
one’s mistakes and _ retribu- 
tion follows with unemotional 
alacrity.”’ 

“Do you not then become— 
a little embittered?” I ven- 
tured. To my surprise he smiled, 
and his teeth looked strong 
and white against the ruddy 
weathered face. 

“You can’t become’ em- 
bittered against the sea or the 
ship, or the misfortunes that 
fall into the definition of ‘ Acts 
of God.’ And as for the owners 
—why, have I not said what 


sounds 
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they always themselves admit— 
that they fail to understand ? ” 

There was a silence after that, 
broken only by the ripple of 
water surging round the stones 
below and the impatient blasts 
of a siren somewhere up the 
smoky reaches of the river. I 
observed the keen eyes of my 
companion sweeping in a slow 
are along the great stretch of 
the northern breakwater; but 
I think he was looking beyond 
even that. He seemed, like the 
other man, to gaze on far-off 
things. Quite suddenly, with- 
out shortening his vision, he 
remarked— 

“I suppose that I, too, will 
come to it some day. His came 
late, and & man’s chances at sixty 
are slender.” His head indicated, 
by a slight sideways inclination, 
the way to the shore. 

** Your friend who sat here ? ” 

‘* My friend? A former Cap- 
tain of mine. I never quite 
looked upon him as a friend 
when I was with him out there. 
Don’t misunderstand me, the 
word ‘friend’ is not normally 
used in the relationship between 
the Master and second mate of 
® merchant steamer—and I was 
the second mate. There were 
two other officers, of course, and 
the engineers; an Indian crew 
from the Ratnagari district, 
Christian boys from the Goa 
coast and a Chinese carpenter. 
Quite a mixture of races and 
creeds like a League of Nations 
in embryo. But unlike that 
collection of vociferous citizens, 
dealers in high-level discord, we 
were a contented lot; free of 
even the petty upsets that can 
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make life a trial in the cramped 
space available in a medium- 
sized steamer. 

“ There, you come to know a 
man as in no other calling: his 
virtues and his faults stand out 
clear and naked like the peaks 
and valleys of a mountain range 
that show black and _ sharp 
against a setting sun. Because 
there are no outside distractions 
you seek the company of your 
fellows with a spirit unknown 
between companions ashore, and 
with an understanding not of the 
surface, but which goes deep 
down into the heart of things. 
Because @® man appears each 
day in a white shirt, trousers, 
and topee it is natural to 
associate him only with such 
rig. You never know his worldly 
possessions because, like the 


reverse face of the moon, they 


are invisible; but unlike the 
moon they excite no interest 
and are not even thought of. 
No, you come to know only him. 
You peep down into his soul. 
“Tn his case it was different 
—he was the Master, above all 
three of us officers in rank, in 
experience, and in technical skill. 
I know that he held the rare and 
esteemed certificate of Extra 
Master, Square Rigged. The 
very fact that he had suffered 
the head-winds and the cold 
fury of the Horn, had fought the 
frozen canvas on a royal yard 
swinging dizzily through the 
black night of the Southern 
Ocean, and lain waiting for 
wind in the burning calms of 
the Gulf of Siam, made us regard 
him with a deep professional 
reverence. When on the odd 
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occasions at the cabin table he 
made reference to some episode 
in big square riggers before he 
took to steam, we felt humbled. 
Not uncomfortably so. Perhaps 
that is a point that only a 
seaman can appreciate. One 
thought, here is a man who is 
allowed, by a very critical Board 
of Trade, to command not only 
the largest steamship afloat, but 
also the largest sailing vessel ; 
further, there is no _ higher 
acknowledgment of his art and 
skill but what he possesses. 
Our pride in technical matters 
was humbled. All the things 
we knew he also knew; beyond 
that there was a great field of 
experience, of knowledge and of 
achievement which was his alone. 
Had he not brought his ship, 
dismasted and battered, safely in 
under jury-rig after the whirling 
hell of a Bengal cyclone ? 

*“ And yet he never tried to 
make you humble. He did not 
delight, as some I have known, 
in alluding to you as ‘you 
steamboat-man ’ in that derisive 
manner that only makes you 
grind your teeth. No. He was 
quiet and alert, a little shy 
even, one might have said. 
And methodical to a fault: 
decisive too. Beside him, one 
derived that feeling of confidence 
that radiates only from the 
chosen few. Standing together 
on the blacked-out bridge 
searching for some unlighted 
island that was always some- 
thing of a nightmare to pass in 
the dark, he would replace the 
night-glasses and say, ‘There we 
are now, keep her off half a 
point,’ or something like that, 
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and your tension eased. You 
relaxed because your faith in 
him was strong. There was 
never any ‘You don’t think 
you’ve passed it yet, Mister?’ 
No, he was comfortably decisive. 

‘And yet, somehow, there 
was @ great barrier behind which 
he sheltered. It seemed impos- 
sible to get close to the man to 
know him, to understand him 
with the same vision as you 
understand the other officers, 
for instance. I realised after a 
while that he told you absolutely 
nothing of himself, that his 
conversations were limited to 
purely technical matters. 

“ He and I would take obser- 
vations together by unusual 
methods. He knew all the 
methods I proposed—and others 
I had never heard of. We 
discussed the value of these 
things, and just when I thought, 
when I felt, that he was about 
to say something of himself, he 
would leave the bridge abruptly 
and take to walking his own 
deck quite quickly for perhaps a 
couple of hours without pause. 

“We admired him, for his 
skill, for the confidence he dis- 
persed. We liked his quiet 
manner, his fair judgment, his 
unobtrusive way of life. I 
think he was perhaps the near- 
est approach to a perfect ship- 
master I shall ever meet. But 
he was not spoken of with any 
great depth of affection. In the 
club out there, when his name 
came up (as they always do), 
officers who knew him all gave 
the same answer, ‘ Smart, isn’t 
he? But deep, don’t you think?’ 

“No. I don’t think he was 
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deep—not in that way. I think 
he was shy and therefore lonely. 
And I never heard him swear. 
That alone is unusual; more, 
it is remarkable in a profession 
where the use of descriptive 
words and colourful phrases is 
accepted, not as bad language, 
but as part of a necessary 
vocabulary. The heat alone is, 
at times out there, enough to 
warrant a special dictionary of 
its own. 

‘“* We traded to and fro, among 
the ports and harbours of the 
East. East of Suez—west of 
Guam. But our home port, as 
we liked to call it rather fondly, 
was up a great muddy river that 
lay sprawled like an immense 
brown and leafless tree that had 
fallen across a desert of yellow 
sand, with the roots growing 
out of the sea. On either bank 
the narrow, continuous belt of 
palms, dark green and close- 
packed, was the only relief in a 
flat and dreary immensity of 
sand, and always reminded me 
of green moss clinging for life 
to the body of the tree. Which 
was what the trees were doing. 
Nearest the water they were tall 
and splendid, but tapered to 
poor stunted things towards the 
desert. The river meant life: 
to the trees; to the dark- 
skinned people walking erect 
along the endless mud walls; to 
the jackals that howled in wail- 
ing packs at night; to the 
millions of croaking bull-frogs 
that put up a continuous vibrat- 
ing screen of noise on which all 
the other sounds of the night 
were projected. 

“But in daylight the river 
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belonged to man—as much as 
this one before us. Ships came 
and went. Anchors splashed 
through the muddy waters with 
the cables rumbling noisily 
through the hawse-pipes, fling- 
ing the mud of far-off places in 
parabolic showers over the bows. 
Tugboats churned the turbid 
and sickly smelling stream ; 
native sailing craft, silent and 
with an air of deep and ancient 
mystery, glided without noise 
over the unchanging river. Yes, 
by day it was industrious, pros- 
perous, civilised. But when the 
sun set, the night rushed over 
from the east like a hurrying 
shadow, filling the world with 
stars and the screaming voices 
of nature, of innumerable wild 
and unseen things that vied 
with each other for acoustic 
supremacy across the dark water 
between the darker forests. 

“And with a majestic dis- 
regard the great river flowed on. 
It must have been doing that 
for a million years; flowing on 
—and carrying the mud to the 
sea. The sea won—it always 
does in the end—and the mud 
is dropping now even as I talk, 
building up the banks and shoals 
that stretch, unseen and treach- 
erous, in long irregular patches 
that are as unstable and varying 
as the sea itself is unalterable. 

“‘ Navigation and pilotage were 
difficult tasks among the tortu- 
ous channels and strong streams 
that were, at times, so un- 
reliable. So we had many pilots 
and they were stationed in a 
large pilot-boat that lay at 
anchor just to seaward of the 
shoals. It was a good pilot- 
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boat—once: as big as that tug 
over there.” 

My young companion, by a 
nod of his head, brought me 
back to a grey English river 
where a large and dirty tug was 
making fast to a buoy. He 
paused only to relight the 
cigarette which for want of 
smoking had died out between 
his fingers. I was glad when he 
began again. 

““Much cleaner, of course. 
Everything scrubbed, polished, 
and painted; just as it should 
be, and is out there in ships with 
big native crews. The brass- 
work shone like the proverbial 
dollar in the nigger’s hand. 
Her pole masts were scraped 
and varnished; her awnings 
flat and without a wrinkle; her 
cable, as she swung at anchor, 
was whitewashed man-o’-war 
fashion. And her boats! 
Immaculate is the only word. 
She always looked like that, as 
if the paint had not quite dried. 

‘* You may wonder why I, a 
seaman, should enlarge upon the 
virtues of a craft that I had not 
even set foot aboard. It is 
unnatural, not in keeping with 
the spirit of loyalty that grows 
upon a man sailing in even the 
crankiest tub that ever floated. 
Yet I must tell the facts as they 
were—she was a joy to behold 
as she lay like a faultless model 
upon a smiling sea. Every 
single ship that arrived and 
departed knew her. Every man 
admired her in silence: we do 
not often give tongue to such 
admiration in other ships, for 
we are a@ highly critical breed. 
But she was different. She had 
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a profound influence, especially 
on the mate of every ship, 
injecting into him a restive 
discontent with his own past 
efforts. I don’t think that the 
crew of a homeward - bounder 
realised what lay behind the 
suddenly acquired meticulousness 
that animated its chief officer. 
No ordinary clean-up and paint 
would do; the greatest efforts 
would not satisfy ; the striving 
after such perfection would be 
a gallant but impossible task. 
And the mate of that pilot-boat, 
sipping his gin under the double 
awnings, was supremely unaware 
of the amount of human endeav- 
our that he stirred up. 

“We saw quite a lot of her. 
Every few weeks we would 
return to find her resplendent 
and motionless at her anchor- 


age, performing in silence her 


indispensable service. Some- 
times, in the shimmering heat, 
when the surface of the sea was 
like unpolished pewter, when 
the horizon was lost completely 
and one had the impression of 
steaming through the sky itself, 
she would loom up, far away, 
resembling a string of barges 
piled high with celestial cargoes 
drifting deserted through space. 
It took two or three hours’ 
steaming to weld the distorted 
images into the familiar shape 
we knew so well, into the thing 
we grew to look upon as a 
permanent mark among the 
treacherous shoals. 

“ And yet, with all her good- 
ness, I came to hate her. 

“Tt was a morning in early 
summer when we left the jetty 
up that river and dropped down 
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the muddy stream with the 
great palms like a thick living 
fence on either bank. I remem- 
ber the tug, disappearing round 
the bends ahead of us like a 
gaudy and immense  water- 
beetle that refused to allow us 
to come nearer. Her bow waves, 
breaking on the low banks, 
washed the very roots of the 
trees and violently agitated the 
odd native boats moored here 
and there to the shore, causing 
the burnous-clad boatmen to 
shake their fists and call Allah 
to witness their righteousness. 
“The heat, as usual, was dry 
and intense, though the hour 
was yet early. The air over 
the trees rose up like the air 
above a brazier; the desert 
beyond was a yellow blur, like 
a picture out of focus. But we 
get used to these things, and 
discomfort is a comparative 
term. We looked forward to 
the wet cold monsoon, but 
having encountered it preferred 
again the dry heat. But early 
summer is not too bad out 
there and that morning was as 
pleasant as most. We were glad 
to be off again; change and 
motion are good things. We 
would soon be at our old routine, 
our regular duties ; our gin and 
quiet yarning in the hot even- 
ings. And he—he would be 
back to his solitary meditation 
as he walked alone up and down 
his deck, thinking of God knows 
what. You see, he stood out- 
side even when duty was over. 
“The Goanese boy called me 
with the inevitable tea and 
toast at seven-thirty; I had 
turned in for a couple of hours 
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while coming down the river, 
having been up all night. I 
could see, from my bunk, the 
shades of brown and blue of 
the shoals. The palms had 
disappeared: we had left the 
river behind. A floating buoy 
with red topmark went past the 
open ports of my room, the 
eddies rotating the thing like a 
spinning top. I knew then that 
we were in the dredged channel 
cut through the mud-banks to 
the sea. Another half-hour and 
we would be dropping the pilot. 

“IT drank my tepid tea at a 
single gulp—amazing what a 
paltry thing a cupful of tea 
is in that dehydrating heat— 
smoked, and dressed leisurely. 
Everything in that ship seemed 
to flow smoothly. No upsets. 
No shouting or bad temper; 
nothing to ruffle the placidity 
of our existence. I heard the 
native pilot coming from the 
bridge to get his bag. His 
duties up there were finished 
and the Master was taking her 
over towards the pilot - vessel 
to drop him. I could hear the 
mate, who had just come below, 
humming in the jerking fashion 
that accompanies the flourish- 
ing of a shaving-brush. He 
used to hum that same tune 
every morning at the same time, 
and I connect it now with the 
smell of a famous brand of 
shaving-soap. But I was just 
#8 much a creature of habit. I 
picked up my topee, and, walk- 
ing up the alleyway to his room, 
stood leaning in at his door 
for a few minutes’ chat before 
going to the bridge for that 
most important of tasks—the 
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chronometers. 

“A sudden, shattering rattle 
of the telegraph chains in the 
casing above my head, brought 
us both in an infinitesimal period 
of time to the alert. I remember 
the bell in the engine - room 
sounding clear and urgent above 
the hum of the turbines; the 
look of questioning alarm and 
tenseness in the eyes of the mate 
as he swung away from the 
mirror, razor in hand; the 
sudden rush of feet on the bridge 
above us; confused warning 
shouts ; but above all I remem- 
ber the picture that I saw as I 
jerked my head up to look out 
of the forward port of the mate’s 
room. On either side of the 
sunlit expanse of awning over 
our forecastle-head the flashing 
varnished masts of the pilot- 


winding of the 


vessel rose up, and in between 


them the big new- looking 
funnel protruded as if growing 
out of our stempost. I never 
realised, till then, how large 
that pilot-vessel was. 

* And I never quite remember 
negotiating the intricacies of the 
narrow alleys or leaping over 
the eighteen-inch weather-boards 
in that sudden burst of energy 
that precipitated us both on to 
our own forecastle-head. The 
last of our Indian seamen was 
struggling with his sleeping-mat 
as if it were the most treasured 
relic that ever came out of 
Mecca. Perhaps for him it was. 
I felt the characteristic trem- 
bling of the deck that develops 
in a deep-laden ship when the 
engines are going full astern. 
Why the mate and I had raced 
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forward I do not know. There 
was nothing we could do, now 
that our fore-end was cleared of 
men. Perhaps it was mere 
instinct to face up to a danger 
in the open. 

“Then came the crunch. 
That, I think, is the only word. 
We struck her a little forward 
of amidships on her starboard 
side, and she, poor thing, was 
tied down by her own anchor 
and cable like a tethered goat 
feeling the impact of a jungle 
tiger ; only our speed was slow 
—not above three or four knots. 
But fourteen thousand tons need 
some stopping even at that. 
With her cable under us keeping 
her jammed hard up against 
our port side, she slid and 
crunched and tore as she slipped 
aft. The mate and I stood still, 
appalled and helpless in the 
brilliant hot sunshine, listening 
to the sickening sounds and 
watching the slow disintegration 
of that craft before our eyes. 

““Two or three of our awning 
spars, ripping the canvas, beat 
down on her light bridge like 
white flaying and chastising 
arms: there was a rending of 
wood and iron, the stanchions 
of her light superstructure were 
torn away, and the upper deck 
partially collapsed. I could see, 
as she came aft, that the heavy 
square timber running round 
her hull was shorn through and 
that the shell-plating showed a 
vertical gash. Her big grey 
motor-launch still immaculate, 
still hanging at the davits ready 
for service, seemed to float along 
our rail—until it came up against 
our midship house; it went to 
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pieces in three seconds, the 
planking sprung up and showered 
everywhere, settling in a con- 
fused mass on our foredeck 
over the smashed engine. The 
big massive davits themselves 
seemed suddenly changed to 
warm wax; they bent and 
twisted so easily. And so it 
went on, down the full length 
of our port side, until finally she 
slid clear and the awful tearing, 
shearing, and groaning ceased 
as suddenly as it had begun. 

“T looked at the mate. His 
face, half-covered still with dry- 
ing soap-lather, looked blank ; 
not surprised, not afraid, just 
blank. Perhaps I looked the 
same. I felt a little numbed. 
Something had happened that 
was quite new to me ; something 
unpleasant ; our way of life was 
upset. I wanted that boat to be 
whole again ; back on her station 
intact and perfect. 

““* Stand by to let go. 
anchor, Mister.’ I looked up to 
the bridge. It was the Master 
speaking and his voice was 
unchanged. The mate, safety 
razor still in hand, called out 
‘Chippy, Chippy’ to the Chinese 
carpenter, who, looking like an 
emaciated convalescent ignoring 
medical advice, was leaping up 
the iron ladder with his hammer 
for the windlass. 

“I went quickly to the bridge 
and stood near the Master, 
admiring the cool precise manner 
he delivered his orders and got 
the ship brought up, thinking 
also that I seemed to be the only 
one affected by the recent acci- 
dent. Nothing at that moment 
seemed very much altered ; just 
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@ few broken awning spars and 
a heap of rubbish on our fore- 
deck. The sea was. unchanged ; 
the sun penetrated the awn- 
ing above our heads with its 
usual intensity. The matter of 
chronometer-winding seemed all- 
important. As for the vessel 
we had struck, she was now 
presenting her best side, and 
beyond having a slight list did 
not appear very much different. 

‘“* 1 was just finishing an entry 
in the chronometer journal when 
he entered the chartroom, sitting 
down on the settee with a little 
sigh like that of a man fatigued 
after a great exertion. It was 
a difficult moment: what could 
I say? To say nothing at all 
could be interpreted as a silent 
and unmanly accusation of guilt. 
To say, ‘Bad show, sir,’ would 
of course have been worse, and 


the words, ‘I’m sorry, sir,’ would 
have been a milk-and-water sort 
of remark when the issue was 
80 deep. 

“T felt that I wanted to 


sympathise, but didn’t know 
how to start. I felt, too, at that 
moment, that it was the human 
and not the material issue which 
monopolised my thoughts. I 
was glad when he spoke. 
“*That’s the end for me, 
second mate,’ he said. And his 
voice was tragically soft and sad, 
like a man who speaks of the 
passing of an affectionate friend. 
“1 turned then. He looked 
old and weary, but not ashamed. 
When his eyes met mine they 
were disturbingly searching for 
some answer that eluded him. 
Perhaps for my judgment. As 
if that mattered! As if that 
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could possibly alter the future 
for him. Perhaps for a sign of 
loss of faith in him, I don’t 
know. But I knew that, for the 
time being, the barrier was down. 

“**Not for you, sir!’ I replied. 
‘I wouldn’t look at it quite 
like that, especially at your 
age.’ A great sympathy and a 
great loyalty was suddenly born 
within me. ‘Why the devil 
didn’t she heave short? We 
might have missed her!’ 

“ He put aside my suggestion 
of blame, wagging his head from 
side to side in the slow way of a 
man who does not understand 
and who is not satisfied. I 
observed the puzzled expression 
of his eyes. 

“*She wouldn’t sheer when 
I went astern,’ he said in a flat 
voice. ‘ And she held on even 
with the helm hard over and a 
kick ahead.’ He looked old, 
defeated and puzzled. Some 
spark seemed to have died out. 
‘No,’ he said after a little 
pause, ‘she tricked me. It is 
the end. There is no excuse.’ 

“He got up slowly, without 
the customary vigour that had 
always been his, and went below 
to attend to the formalities with 
the master of the pilot-vessel 
who had just arrived aboard. 

“For the next two weeks 
during our short trip away from 
that place this disciple of Lecky 
never deviated from his old 
routine, from his skilful naviga- 
tional methods. He skirted 
coasts as he always had done— 
coasts that other ships avoided 
like the plague—in order to 
make the fullest use of favour- 
able currents and tidal sets. 
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His courage and self-confidence 
seemed in no way altered. 
During his years of shiphandling 
he must have saved his owners 
many thousands of pounds. We 
told ourselves that surely these 
things would be taken into 
account ; that this man who by 
his skill and the winds of heaven 
could take a square-rigger across 
the world, through storm and 
sun and the intricacies of the 
treacherous seas; who had 
handled without accident many 
steamers through all the vicissi- 
tudes of a ship’s life; surely, we 
argued, the owners would be 
respectable, lenient, and do the 
right thing. 

“Out of earshot, I say, we 
thrashed out the incident. The 


mate, the chief engineer, and 
myself checked over the steering 
system with meticulous regard. 


Not a single fault could we 
discover. The ship had always 
behaved well, and she continued 
to steer through the intense 
calms and the turbulent monsoon 
seas with her customary fidelity. 

“And so we returned again 
to our loading port to find a 
small strange vessel doing pilot- 
age duty on the station and the 
once perfect victim of our shear- 
ing stem lying torn and unkempt 
on @ mud-bank up the river 
where she had been beached to 
prevent her sinking. And there 
was & new master too, ready to 
take over from him. It was a 
sad moment when he left us, 
but I think that in the firmness 
of our hand-clasps and the 
message in our eyes, he grasped 
and accepted with gratitude 
what we could not bring our- 
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selves to say—the magnitude 
of our unbroken faith. 

“T can see him now, his 
uniform suit dazzlingly white 
in the merciless glare of the 
sun, his face a dark-red shadow 
beneath the pith helmet; his 
hand steady on the manrope of 
the shore gangway. He paused 
for perhaps two seconds, as if 
taking a last lingering survey of 
a ship that had defeated him ; 
then his eyes hardened suddenly, 
he turned about and walked off 
with something approaching his 
old virile step, and he never 
once looked back. 

“Something seemed to have 
gone with him too, from the 
ship. Things were never quite 
the same; the old ways were 
changed ; the spirit of comrade- 
ship that had been the essence of 
our life seemed to have lost its 
fortifying property like a spark- 
ling glass of wine that stands 
overlong and becomes flat and 
uninteresting. The tranquil 
course of our service became 
disturbed, as a placid sunny sea 
is altered by cat’s-paws of wind. 
The mate and the chief engineer 
began counting the weeks when 
their service on the coast would 
be finished. The incident and 
our late master were not spoken 
of—the subject became taboo. 
And yet each of us gave it a 
considerable amount of thought. 
In the dark watches up there 
on her bridge I wrestled with 
the thing continually. What 
had happened? Why had we 
rammed the cursed beautiful 
thing? Was it an error of 
judgment, over-confidence, an 
example of the blind spot of 
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a man’s intelligence—or a mere 
mechanical defect of the ship ? 
Perhaps some cursed and dia- 
bolical tidal stream acting down 
there on our deep - draughted 
hull? I couldn’t answer my 
own questions. But I could 
picture the panelled London 
office with the rows of ledgers on 
the shelves, the letter files, and 
the ten-foot builders’ model of 
@ similar ship in a glass case ; 
nautical - looking calendars on 
the wall sent by firms selling 
rope and paint and canvas; 
the big table with the chart of 
the river approaches; match- 
boxes for models and a pencil 
for the wind; the glib talk of 
men whose brains are shrewd 


“ Well,” my companion went 


on, “ we loaded for the Cape— 
an uncomfortable run in July. 
We boiled and roasted in the 


river; we staggered encrusted 
with salt through the dripping 
wind and high head-seas of a 
fierce monsoon ; we were blasted 
by the howling westerly gales of 
a Cape winter, struggling up and 
over and through the great 
swells that only the Southern 
Ocean can produce. But I 
would like to pass on to the day 
we sailed from Capetown. 

“Tt was a grey, Cape day 
with a fresh westerly wind, 
moderate sea, and a threat of 
rain. We were glad to be away, 
eager to renew our acquaintance 
with the heat and moil we so 
often cursed. In ballast, we 
rolled our way round Cape 
Point and turned to the east. 
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but whose knowledge of the sea 
begins at Brighton and ends in 
victualling allowances. I could 
hear the inevitable, damning 
questions. 

*** Now, just suppose, Captain, 
that you had given her a wider 
berth—say another couple of 
hundred yards! In the beautiful 
prevailing weather conditions 
that wouldn’t have made a 
hazardous journey for the pilot’s 
boat—would it now? And all 
this depressing and unfortunate 
business would never have 
occurred at all—would it? No. 
That’s right. You see, what we 
really fail 40 understand .. .’ 

“You see, as he said, there 
was no excuse.” 


Our new master, anxious to 
emulate some of his predeces- 
sor’s runs, laid the course close 
to the coast in order to make 
use of the strong easterly counter 
current and thus avoid the well- 
known Agulhas farther out. By 
noon we were doing, with the 
strong quartering wind and 
favourable set, about fifteen 
knots over the ground—quite an 
achievement for us in a steamer 
that averaged about ten. 

“In the reeling chartroom I 
held on to the long table and 
studied for a few minutes the 
large-scale chart laid out there. 
The great swell bore us aloft 
and dragged us down into 
immense valleys, and all the 
time without pause we rolled 
heavily forward along a frown- 
ing coast. It was now my 
watch until four, so I went out 
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through the wheel-house to the 
port wing of the bridge where 
the third mate passed me the 
usual information, then went 
below. Normally he would return 
at half-past twelve to relieve me 
for the mid-day meal. The 
master, following me out, stood 
by my side. 

“*T have told Mr , he 
said, ‘to take his lunch first 
today. By the time he is 
finished we should be past that 
rock. I would like you to be 
up here then. We should pass 
@ mile outside. Keep the bear- 
ings going and don’t let her 
set in.’ 

“* Yes; very good, sir,’ I 
replied. ‘Ill watch her.’ And 
with that he, too, went below. 
It was then fifteen minutes 
after noon. I should, I suppose, 
have felt flattered at his remark, 


but I thought the change in 
routine a discouraging thrust 


at the young third mate. Why 
could the Master not have 
stayed up himself? That was 
more usual. It hurt no one’s 
pride. Perhaps, I thought, he 
was afraid that his soup would 
get cold. 

“The rock he had mentioned 
was an isolated spot on the 
chart ; for the coast is every- 
where precipitous and steep-to, 
and comfortably free from out- 
lying dangers. A mile was a 
reasonable distance to pass the 
thing, which was awash at low 
water, under the existing con- 
ditions of daylight and good 
visibility. 

“Well, I did keep the bear- 
ings going. Every few minutes 
I obtained a good fix, staying 
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in the chartroom for as short 
a time as possible; for I was 
anxious to see the effect of the 
big swell on that rock. Between 
the bearings I swept the undulat- 
ing offing for the tell-tale signs, 
but between the ship and the 
black forbidding coast, with the 
bases of its precipitous cliffs lost 
in a mist of wind-driven spume, 
there was nothing but an endless 
succession of crests, rearing lines 
of water racing on towards the 
shore. 

A position at twelve-thirty 
provided the first shock—it was 
well inside the soft-pencilled line 
laid down on the chart. She 
was setting in quickly. I 
wondered if I had made a 
mistake, but no, the cocked hat 
of the three bearings was small ; 
I called, in Hindustani, to the 
quartermaster standing swaying 
and bare-footed on the grating. 

“* * Starboard—ten degrees ! ’ 

“* Ah, sahib. Ten degrees 
starboard.’ 

** Dividers in hand, I measured 
the distance to run, and found 
it was two miles. That seems 
a long way, but at fifteen knots 
it is only eight minutes of time. 
I dropped the instruments as if 
they were hot, and stepped out 
again to search for that cursed 
outlying obstruction. 

‘A sudden startled cry from 
the wheel-house stepped up my 
normal heart-beats to hammer- 
blows inside my chest, jerk- 
ing me to a state of instant 
alertness. 

“* Dekko, sahib! Dekko, 
sahib!’ He had seen the thing 
before me. There it was, fine 
on the port bow, just a cloud of 
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mist that seemed to race back- 
wards over the moving crests. 
A glance at the sky beyond 
showed the truth and dispelled 
the illusion of movement which 
the yawing of the ship’s head, 
too, was creating. 

“T relaxed inwardly ; for the 
unseen danger is the father and 
mother of suspense, and suspense 
is a dangerous emotion. I gave 
the order for the helm to be put 
hard over, determined to get 
the danger well out on the port 
bow—on the beam if necessary 
—so long as I kept the ship well 
outside to seaward. 

“** Hard over, sahib!’ 

“Five minutes, perhaps, to 
go. The mist was denser, bigger, 
higher. I jammed myself be- 
tween a stanchion and the 
open door of the wheel-house, 
waiting for the swing of the 
ship’s head. Nothing happened ! 


Suspense returned with a tight- 
ening of the chest and abdomen 
that I had not before experi- 


enced. I stepped quickly into 
the wheel-house and looked at 
the polished brass helm indicator 
on the pedestal—it showed 
extreme starboard helm. Still 
she didn’t swing. 

“ A sudden urge to do some- 
thing practical—give some task 
to my hands—seized me. I 
pushed the man from the grating 
and took the wheel myself, 
saying, ‘Captain sahib bolow. 
Juldi, juldi,’ and the fellow 
disappeared like a_ frightened 
shadow. 

“ The forward windows of the 
wheel-house were open, for the 
wind was following. There it 
was, still fine on the port bow. 
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A little black showed every now 
and then between the great 
crests of the swell; the spray 
was flung up and over in a great 
cloud of wind-driven drops. I 
could hear the singing of the 
turbines and the loud ticking 
of the wheel-house clock above 
my head. The engine telegraph 
standing polished and gleaming 
held a sudden and silent fascina- 
tion. No! I would not touch 
it. That would be fatal. I 
knew the time it takes to get 
the engines from full ahead to 
full astern even with the engin- 
eers waiting for it. [I knew how 
far the ship would run before 
stopping. Time and distance 
had a new significance. I knew 
the immediate loss of steering 
that ‘full astern’ incurs. 

‘** I suppose that in those two 
minutes I was seized by some 
form of demoralising mental 
panic. I thought of lifeboats, 
their uses and their weaknesses ; 
the awful hideous shock that 
would occur when she struck ; 
I gripped thosé spokes with a 
fierce and crushing clasp. Where 
the devil was that seccwnni and 
the Master? Why didn’t he 
come? The perspiration began 
to form under the band of my 
peaked cap; a drop ran down 
my face, leaving a cold wet line. 
Through the mist that was 
forming over my eyeballs the 
black mass grew suddenly large 
and diabolically cruel, with the 
great swell creaming over it and 
the spray hurled skywards. I 
was left alone, with a ship that 
refused to steer, hurtling on 
to destruction. There it was, 
the bearing remaining constant. 
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Fragments of stuff I knew off by 
heart flew to my tongue. I 
could hear myself repeating the 
words and the booming of the 
reef getting louder. 

‘“* * Nothing in these rules shall 
exonerate . . . from the neglect 
to keep a proper look-out... 
or of any precaution... by 
the special circumstances of the 
case.’ 

“The clock behind me 
stopped. A voice in my ear— 
and it was his voice—said very 
calmly, ‘She weuldn’t steer for 
me either. She tricked me. It 
is the end and there is no excuse. 
Only you and I will understand.’ 

“The ticking of the clock 
recommenced. There was &@ 
sudden rush of feet up the star- 
board ladder and the Master 
stood in front of me, his table 


napkin in his hand, his mouth 
not yet emptied of food. 
*“* Helm hard over?’ 
voice was curt. 
““* Hard over, sir,’ I replied. 
‘She won’t come up.’ 


His 


“His broad back shut out 
the view of the rock, but I 
could still see the spray flying 
up in a great cloud like a hail- 
storm in reverse. 

* ¢She’s coming up now,’ he 
replied, and the words seemed 
like a cooling pack laid upon 
my burning forehead. I looked 
at the iron davit over the stem 
tracing a great yawing ellipse, 
sometimes on the sky, some- 
times on the sea, but slowly, 
slowly creeping towards the 
south. And there was I, with 
the helm jammed hard against 
the stop and the native quarter- 
master standing with pendulous 
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lips and protruding dark eyes 
beside me. I never knew his 
thoughts ; but I wished at that 
moment for a little of the faith 
that the relic round his neck was 
imparting to his simple soul. 

“The clock ticked on. Then 
@ great noise grew out from 
ahead, drowning out all other 
noises of the ship. We were 
borne aloft on the crest of a 
Southern Ocean greybeard; the 
land was obscured by an 
immense cloud of upward flying 
spray that seemed to rise verti- 
cally from somewhere below our 
port bilges. Would the awful 
grinding crash and _ shudder 
never come ? 

“TI glanced quickly through 
the port window and looked 
down through the moving screen 
of drops on to a black and 
glistening smooth stretch of rock 
that was the bottom of the sea. 
A second, and it was gone, 
covered with creaming water 
that roared across it in seething 
boiling anger. The whole fabric 
of the ship shuddered with the 
deafening thunder of the noise, 
with the roaring turbulence of 
ten thousand tons of water 
gone mad. But it was the 
vibration of sound alone, of the 
awful eternal contest of the 
greatest forces of the world. 

“TIT saw the Master turn, 
shouting, but his voice was 
lost in that thunderous sound. 
Only by the gesture of his arm 
did I know his meaning. I let 
go the wheel to ease the helm. 
Instead of recoiling back to the 
midship position it stayed where 
it was, slack, without life. And 
the little black finger behind the 
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glass of the pressure gauge 
showed no pressure in the 
hydraulic system, as if the fluid 
had frozen in the pipes with 
sheer fright. The murderous 
roar passed away astern, like 
dying thunder rolling behind 
high hills. The sounds of the 
ship crept back. 

“* Cutting things a bit fine, 
aren’t you?’ The Master’s 
voice sounded weak, puny as 
the cry of a child when the 
shouting of a multitude ceases. 
His face was strained ; his eyes 
blinked once or twice quickly. 
He wiped his forehead and the 
back of his neck with the 
crumpled napkin. I read the 
blame in his eyes. 

“* She is, I answered. 
‘Some day she is going to commit 
suicide; but, by God, before 


that I will go through this steer- 
ing system with a fine-tooth 


comb. I will discover why she 
chooses such moments as this 
to display her rottenness.’ 

“He stepped aft beside me 
to observe the pressure gauges 
on the pedestal. ‘ Nothing 
wrong with the steering. Usual 
pressure there,’ he said. ‘Keep 
her out a point for the set. Ill 
be up after I have my coffee.’ 

“ T looked at the gauges. The 
pressures were normal. He was 
right. And with a sense of 
defeat, of having been tricked, 
I stepped from the grating and 
gave the course to the Indian 
quartermaster. 

“* Atcha, sahib,’ he 
smiling. ‘ Abi teke-ai.’ 
now it is all right.” 


said, 
Yes, 
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My companion on the wooden 
bench ceased speaking, and by 
@ quick sideways glance I saw 
that, for him at the moment, I 
did not exist: neither did the 
river nor the great granite break- 
water spread out like a protect- 
ing arm from the northern shore. 
He seemed to be looking beyond, 
seeing the things, the big things 
of life which had been denied to 
me—until now. There was a 
trace of glistening moisture on 
the brown unfurrowed brow 
beneath the brim of his hat; 
his broad and freckled hands 
were still clasped together be- 
tween his knees. 

A sudden, powerful blast from 
the whistle of a big steamer 
emerging out of the murk 
brought him back from the 
undulating vastness of a South- 
ern Ocean; from the burning 
delta of a great river. 

A weak ray of winter after- 
noon sunshine piercing the grey 
pall overhead fell upon the 
bright new dry-dock paint of 
the steamer’s boot-topping and 
topsides. She glided nearer on 
her way out to the sea with the 
low hum of turbines and the 
thump of a half-immersed screw 
beating the water. Her ensign 
and house flag hung limp and 
lifeless in the still air. 

Getting to his feet the young 
man read aloud the white- 
lettered legend on her bow, and 
his face was still hard. 

“ That,” he said, “ is the ship 
he could not bear to see again. 
Come, let us take the road to 
the shore.” 





“DOUBLE-ENTRY.” 


BY OLIVER CASSELS. 


“Censure not fate when, haply, at the capture of some agile 
fish, invading waters rob your hinder garment of ite wonted 


ease.”—THE Precepts or Hv 


CHARLES will probably take 
it hard that he has never yet 
been told what really happened 
the last time I saw Mariula in 
Madrid, and that he has been 
allowed to think I failed to give 
the girl her share of our last 
lottery winnings. He has every 
claim to hear the truth, because 
we shared and shared alike in 
the matter. My excuse for not 
telling him before is that we 
seldom meet nowadays, and 
when we do, it is always in the 
company of our wives, who 
never give us a chance to dis- 
cuss our mis-spent bachelor days. 

When he has heard the story, 
I know what Charles will say. 
** Hell!” he will exclaim. “‘ Just 
like a woman.” His speech 
will be lazy and studded with 
strange oaths as he adds: “I 
think you knew it was going to 
happen, brother. Why did you 
let her do it? And why didn’t 
you make her take the money?” 

And I shall retort: “ You 
know women better than I do, 
Charles. Would you really have 
tried to make her take it ? ” 

‘“* Perhaps you're right,”’ he will 
concede grudgingly, rubbing his 
chin. “I don’t think I would.” 


Let me start at the beginning. 
Mariula was our mascot and 
brought us amazing luck—for a 


time. What she was, and how 
she lived, we had no idea; but 


F’Lune F’Lt. 


then, any story of hardship is 
much like another in a country 
where life can be difficult and 
where the poor are very poor 
indeed. 

We first met her—or rather, 
she first found us—in Alonso’s 
in the Puerta del Sol, at two 
o'clock in the morning. We 
were on one of our occasional 
perambulations of the city, and 
I remember that Charles and I 
had played bidou to decide who 
should pay for each item of the 
evening’s entertainment as it 
arose. We had called for the 
dice with every bill; from 
aperitifs at Pidoux’s to the 
dinner at the Segoviano in the 
Cava Baja, and from that to the 
second cigar we were smoking. 

We were sitting over coffee, 
idly rattling the dice-boxes and 
debating what to play for next, 
when a wandering lottery-ticket 
seller stopped at our table. 
Charles sat up with a fresh 
show of interest. 

“ Brother,’ he drawled, “I 
feel you are going to pay for a 
lottery-ticket.” 

“What! Throw away good 
money?” I spoke with some 
heat. ‘I’ve never won a pip at 
that game yet: nor have you.” 

“Too true,’ he countered. 
‘“* Nevertheless, I propose to 
make you pay for a whole 
ticket now.” And he took 
three ten-peseta notes from his 
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case and exchanged them for 
the engraved sheet, perforated 
into ten tenths, which he placed 
on the table between us. Then 
he stuck out his chin to show 
he would brook no refusal; so 
we started to play. 

Bidou is an absorbing and 
lengthy game at any time. It 
is @ game for two, and, armed 
with a dice-box each, both 
players are kept busy. There 
is none of that boredom while 
someone at the end of a line of 
players at the bar holds up the 
single dice-box and tries to be 
clever. The comparatively large 
stake for which we were playing 
called for added concentration, 
and this was, I suppose, why 
we did not notice the girl until 
she sat down, uninvited, next 
to Charles. She seemed to 
appear from nowhere. Her 
action may have been no more 
than cheeky; or, a8 obvious 
foreigners, we may have looked 
like easy prey. Charles and I 
were in no mood to refuse 
anyone hospitality, however, 
and she sat there with such an 
innocent there-I’ve-done-it-now 
air of self-satisfaction that I 
just beckoned the waiter with- 
out interrupting the game. 

Never have I seen food dealt 
with so quickly and efficiently. 
The coffee and bun she ordered 
vanished as soon as the waiter 
put it before her; as if a vacuum- 
cleaner had brushed it off the 
table. For a moment I thought 
it was a conjuring trick. Even 
Charles noticed it, though he 
did not take his eyes off 
his dice. ‘ Brother, the girl’s 
hungry,” he grunted. 
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I shook the three dice in my 
box and clapped them down on 
the table. Lifting the edge of 
the box, I saw I had thrown 
three ones, a hand strong enough 
to await Charles’s challenge. 
That gave me time to look at 
the girl. 

“You have not dined?” As 
@ statement, my remark was 
unnecessary; a8 & question, 
superfluous. But she shook her 
head quite frankly and leaned 
back, hands folded, with eager 
expectation on her face. 

‘** What the house can offer is 
at your disposal, seforita,” I 
said as I waved to the hovering 
waiter. ‘“ Its cost will be of no 
consequence to my friend who, 
I foresee, will also have the 
pleasure of giving me half that 
ticket.” 

Charles was too engrossed in 
the game to protest. I had him 
on the run and he was giving all 
his attention to a dour defence. 

This time the girl, encouraged, 
ordered a coffee and bocadillo. 
The bocadillo is a hearty Spanish 
custom; a bite or snack that 
consists of a beefsteak sand- 
wiched between the crusty halves 
of a small loaf. Our waiter, 
who had taken the measure of 
the situation, did his job nobly; 
but the girl never flinched at 
the outsize plateful he brought 
her, and this second helping 
passed the way of the first; 
though it was, perhaps, con- 
sumed a little more slowly. 

While she was topping up 
with yet a third cup of coffee 
and another bun, I forced the 
last bidou chip on to Charles ; 
to win the game. I pushed back 

0 
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my chair with satisfaction as he 
divided the lottery-ticket down 
the middle and handed me five 
tenths. Then he turned to 
look at the girl beside him. As 
she gave him a cheerful and 
crumby smile, the stub of his 
cigar nearly dropped from his 
mouth. It was his first good 
look at her and for the first 
time he saw what I, sitting 
opposite her, had seen all along. 

“Great Cesar!” he gasped. 
But in Spain, courtesy has not 
yet divorced poverty, and he 
turned quickly back to me to 
continue in a normal tone: 
“Have you ever seen such a 
wonderful, wonderful squint in 
all your life?” Only he did not 
use the word wonderful. 

A wonderful squint it was, 
and no mistake. Each eye was 
quite normal and pretty, but 
their lines of fire crossed at 
nearly right angles, and at 
moments 1 could have sworn 
she had focused both Charles 
and myself with opposite optics 
at the same time. She must 
have been about twenty or so, 
and she was very plainly but 
neatly dressed. Her smile had 
a wistfulness in it that even her 
eyes could not rob; and there 
was now a spot of too-rosy 
colour in her cheeks that, if I 
am any judge of these things, 
showed she was under-nourished. 

Charles broke the _ silence. 
“ Are cross - eyed women 
lucky?” he whispered, in a 
hushed and reverent undertone. 
‘‘ Brother, she’s going to bring 
us fortune.”’ And with that he 
tore a tenth from his ticket and 
gave it to her. It all seemed 
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absurd to me, to buy a ticket 
and give away more than half; 
but I could do no less than give 
her a tenth of my share as well— 
just for luck. 

The girl folded the slips of 
paper neatly and put them away 
somewhere. Then, without any 
trace of self-consciousness, she 
thanked us, got up, and left 
the café. 

Two days later, Charles and 
I were sitting over a lunch-time 
noggin, playing for another 
lottery-ticket ; for the first had 
won us a small prize of ten 
times its cost. Charles’s pipe 
was upside down, as it always 
was in his better moments, and 
he was congratulating himself 
loudly on his acumen. 

“ Didn’t I say cross - eyed 
women were lucky, you old 
stiff,’ he said, flourishing his 
dice-box in mid-air. “I feel 
all warm that we gave the 
poor kid a share of the ticket.” 
The dice-box clicked on the 
table. ‘She'll have a pip or 
two in her pocket now, to help 
feed her.”’ He looked at the 
dice and then let the box cover 
them again. ‘Stick on my 
second throw, and I’ll bet two 
chips,” he added. 

‘*She won't,” I answered as 
I pushed out two chips to see 
his hand. ‘ She’ll have sold the 
tenths at once for their face 
value. They always do.” 

** Don’t be so cynical, brother,” 
he said, sticking out his chin. 
“T’ve an idea she kept them 
and cashed in.” 

‘** T’d wager a duro she didn’t.” 
I collected the four chips he 
had forced on to me, and added 
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them to my growing pile of 
liability. 

“Done with you. I'll take 
you up on that.” He uncovered 
an unbeatable hand and placed 
his last chip beside it, to make 
me pay for the ticket. “ And 
I tell you what,” he added. 
“The loser can pay her the 
stakes for luck in the next draw. 
We're bound to see her again.” 

We saw her again, quick 
enough. I met her on the 
Peligros that evening. That 
was Mariula all over. We never 
had to search for her; she 
always appeared at the right— 
or wrong—moment, whenever 
there was any money about. 

It was dark, and we passed 
each other under a lamp-post. 
She did not notice me, but I 
recognised her at once and 
called her back. She looked 


pinched and small in the yellow 
lamplight, and older than her 


twenty-odd years. Her white 
face reminded me of the pro- 
verb about that curse of Madrid, 
the cold night air from the 
Guadarrama mountains ; a wind 
which, the Spaniards say, is too 
light to extinguish a candle, but 
will snuff out the life of a man. 

“Tell me,” I asked her when 
she had remembered me, ‘ did 
you keep those fractions we 
gave you the other night? ” 

“Of course, senor,’ she 
answered, nodding her head 
emphatically. “TT presented 
them this morning and drew 
sixty pesetas.”’ 

“T am glad,” I said; and I 
pulled out two duros, large silver 
five-peseta coins, and pressed 
them into her hand. 
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She hesitated for a moment, 
there in the cone of light, before 
her astonishment let her speak. 
“But what are these for?” 
she asked. ‘“ To bring us luck 
in the next draw,” I told her, 
and left her staring at the 
money. 

That was the start of a 
wonderful run of luck. These 
small lotteries were run every 
ten days, and we kept on buying 
tickets which invariably paid 
us ten times our outlay. At 
first it seemed too good to be 
true, and Charles was cock-a- 
hoop. After a while it became 
mere routine to call at the lottery 
agency on the Alcal4 and draw 
three, four, or sometimes five 
hundred pesetas. 

The addition to our exchequer 
was most welcome, however, 
and paid for our bull-fights and 
our explorations of the old city. 
Mariula got her rake-off every 
time, of course, and we stan- 
dardised her share at twenty 
per cent. 

The steady income made little 
difference to the girl’s clothes 
or her looks, although she was 
never again as hungry as she 
had been on the first day we 
met her. Charles came to the 
conclusion that she was not 
spending the money on herself, 
and at times he waxed angry at 
the thought that someone else 
might be benefiting at her ex- 
pense. I questioned her closely 
about her background, but with 
little result. All I could elicit 
was that she worked as a care- 
taker-cleaner in some _ institu- 
tion, and that she had no 
dependants. 
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That autumn, Charles left 
Madrid to visit Turkey, but I 
continued to play the lotteries 
on our joint account. The luck 
held, and I banked the money, 
after deducting the girl’s per- 
centage. When Charles _re- 
turned, just in time for the big 
Christmas lottery, there was 
enough cash in the pool to 
stand a real flutter. It took us 
a happy night of argument and 
close calculation, in between 
the games of bidou, to decide 
to invest the lot in one grand 
splurge on a single ticket, in- 
stead of spreading our risks in 
fractions. 

We spent the day of the draw 
in Pidoux’s, scanning results 
sheets as they arrived, and 
playing for drinks between the 
agonies. List by list, hope was 
denied until it was well into 
afternoon. When, at last, the 
egg hatched and the bird came 
home to roost with the final 
results, Charles’s face was a 
laughing sunset, and his pipe 
was upside down in it; for we 
had won ten times our money. 

“T told you so, brother,” he 
drawled. “ Trust a cross-eyed 
woman. Come on, we'll play for 
a bottle to drink her health.” 

Of course, we had a party. 
Mariula was the guest of honour, 
and we made her bring along a 
companion to keep her com- 
pany. We had dinner at a 
place of their own choosing, 
and from the girls’ chatter I 
got to know something of their 
difficulties and manner of living. 

The high spot of the evening 
was the presentation to Mariula 
of her share of the winnings. 
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After counting and recounting 
the roll of notes in her hand— 
and I suppose she had never 
seen so much money in a lump 
before—she suddenly broke 
down, and we were thankful 
that there was someone to take 
her home. Charles accused me 
of depression when we stopped 
for @ final on our way back. 
This I refused to admit. Never- 
theless, I had been left with the 
impression that we would not 
see Mariula again. 

A week or two later Charles 
left Spain for good, and I had 
to visit Morocco. It was shortly 
before Easter that I returned to 
Madrid. There I found a letter 
in the club rack, from the wife 
of a business acquaintance. She 
had heard that I had been 
lucky and asked me to buy her 


a ticket in the Easter lottery, 
the second largest of the year. 

I know enough never to tell 
@ woman the ticket number in 


a case like this; for she will 
claim any prize it draws, whether 
she takes the ticket from you 
or not. Sure enough, when I 
had bought her the share, she 
said she did not want it; and 
this left me with a gamble I 
could ill afford ; for the political 
situation was beginning to inter- 
fere with business. I thought 
long and hard about re-selling, 
before finally deciding to retain 
the risk. 

This time the luck struck 
very close. I was walking up 
the San Gerénimo on the after- 
noon of the draw, when I heard 
@ newsboy calling the winning 
number, and for a moment my 
heart stopped knocking. But 
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for the reversal of the last two 
digits, the number was the 
same as mine. It was Pedro, 
in the Savoy bar, who coun- 
selled dryly against suicide ; for, 
as he pointed out, my ticket 
was in the same hundred as the 
winning number, and therefore 
worth ten times my outlay. 
I had overlooked this pleasant 
fact, and gloom changed to awe 
that the run of luck still held. 
Charles may rest certain that 
I remembered Mariula, and I 
wondered what had happened 
to her since we had last seen 
her at Christmas. 

It was a day or two later, at 
noon, that I strolled up the 
Alcalé to the agency where we 
had always cashed our winnings. 
As I entered the cool, dark 
office the young cashier raised 
his eyebrows. 

“Not again, sefor?” He 
was incredulous. I nodded. He 
looked at the ticket I passed over 
to him and started. “ Amazing! 
You never fail. Next time it 
will be the grande.” He counted 
out a handful of thousand-peseta 
notes and handed them to me; 
then, having given him the 
customary tip and stowed away 
the notes in an inside pocket, I 
bade him good-day and stepped 
into the street. 

I cannot pretend to under- 
stand this thing we call luck. 
That four aces are sometimes 
dealt consecutively off a well- 
shuffled pack may be luck, 
mathematical chance, or coin- 
cidence. Our run of fortune 
may have been any, or all of the 
three; but, whatever it was, it 
chose this moment to run amuck. 
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As I stepped out of the dark 
interior of the agency into the 
street, I hesitated a moment to 
accustom my eyes to the glaring 
sunlight of Spanish noon; and 
as I did so, I felt a light grip 
close on my elbow. I looked 
down and, of course, it was 
Mariula. 

We had become used to 
Mariula. She could be guaran- 
teed to appear, out of the blue, 
always at exactly that moment 
when we felt most generous. 
This time, however, I had no 
cause to grumble, because she 
was saving me the trouble of 
finding her. But it seemed at 
the time that her sudden appear- 
ance there was more than luck, 
chance, and coincidence could 
reasonably explain. Since she 
was at hand, there was only 
one thing to be done—pay her 
the usual percentage—and I 
drew her back into the shade of 
an awning over the side-walk. 

Now this is the point where 
Charles may think I went wrong. 
But let me assure him that I 
offered her the money and that 
she refused it. Let me also tell 
him that, although I haunted 
Alonso’s for weeks afterwards, 
she was not to be found. It is 
to be admitted, however, that 
she gave us an inkling of her 
intentions when she broke down 
at our last meeting, though 
Charles’s Spanish may not have 
been equal to the colloquialisms. 

[I maintain that Charles and 
I made our mistake together 
when we handed her all those 
thousand-peseta notes at Christ- 
mas. It would have been wiser, 
perhaps, to dole out the money 
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in driblets, instead of turning 
her head by giving her such a 
large sum. 

This, then, is what happened. 
Mariula was our mascot, and 
Charles and I had agreed to pay 
her twenty per cent of our 
winnings. When she and I had 
reached the shade of the awning 
on the side-walk, I made a quick 
mental calculation and slipped 
my hand into my inside jacket 
pocket to peel the right number 
of notes off the wad it con- 
tained, intending to crush them 
into a ball to give to her. But 
as I did so, her hand fell in 
restraint on my arm, and when 
I looked at her inquiringly, she 
shook her head very decidedly. 

“But why not?” I chided 
her. ‘“ My friend and I have 
won again. I have just drawn 
the winnings and you must 
have your share.” 

‘* Gracias, senor. Ya no lo 
necesito. I no longer need it.” 
She was very definite about it, 
and shook her head again. 

As she said it, I realised she 
would never take the money, 
and I read the reason plainly in 
her face. She must always have 
known why we were so certain 
she brought us luck, and it 
would not have been in a 
woman’s nature not to be sensi- 
tive about it. Perhaps Charles 
and I had not seen how deeply 
this had hurt her sensibility. 
Now, there was no mistaking the 
girl’s feelings. 

We had been of use to each 
other, but her need was past. 
Though she was grateful for the 
help she had received, she wanted 
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no more prompted by the same 
motives. For her, this was the 
first big test of the new-born 
pride and _ confidence that 
trembled in her face, and I 
knew at once I must not risk 
inflicting deep wound to her 
budding vanity by forcing the 
pesetas on her. Charles, I am 
sure, would never have done 
so. A whispered congratulation 
was my only course, and she 
flushed with pleasure at the 
words. 

Charles paid his share of the 
money, and must accept half 
the blame for killing the goose 
by kindness. He had been the 
first to suggest that the luck 
went with the squint. I agree; 
it did. 

I looked at Mariula for the 
last time, before she slipped 
away to be lost in the throng of 
passers-by. It would have been 
pleasant to write that a master- 
surgeon’s hand had wiped a 
misted window to uncover far 
views of frost-flecked hills in 
dappled sunlight ; and that her 
eyes were deep and cool and 
clear. But that would be stretch- 
ing imagination too far. 

Although some hospital had 
made a fair job of it, there had 
been little to work on, and 
miracles were not to be ex- 
pected. Where her face had 
been unusual, it was now 
ordinary, and its fragility had 
been transformed only into 
weakness. 

But what did that matter ? 
She was tremulously happy that 
her eyes were now straight and 
parallel. 





DUNGEON 


PARTY. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL M. C. A. HENNIKER, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., R.E. 


RECENTLY I unearthed a 
photograph headed Dungeon 
Party: Airborne Division 1941; 
and lest all record be lost in 
oblivion I feel I must explain it, 
particularly since no one else is 
likely to do so. 

The ‘founder members’ of 
H.Q. 1st British Airborne Divi- 
sion (it was then called just 
The Airborne Division) con- 
stituted the Dungeon Party. 
There were fourteen members ; 
twelve officers and two other 
ranks. One naturally associates 
an airborne division with the 
open spaces and the free air, 
but the Airborne Division had 
its first H.Q. at least fifty feet 
under the ground in the purlieus 
of Whitehall. It was there that 
I joined them on the 10th 
November 1941. 

I had been summoned to 
London for an appointment 
“unsuitable for discussion on 
the telephone” with orders to 
report to G.H.Q. Home Forces. 
When I arrived in London a 
difficulty immediately presented 
itself: how was I to find G.H.Q. 
Home Forces, which was itself 
shrouded in war-time mystery. 
I took a taxi to my club. In 
Trafalgar Square I saw on the 
pavement a friend, a school- 
master turned captain, in the 
Intelligence Corps. I stopped 
the taxi and in a hushed whis- 
per inquired for G.H.Q. Home 
Forces. 


** Aha,” 
temporising. 
secret.” 

“ What’s that?” chipped in 
the cabby. ‘“’Ome Forces? If 
that’s what yer wants I'll take 
yer there in no time.” 

And so he did, leaving the 
Intelligence Corps baffled. 

In the basement of G.H.Q. 
Home Forces there were two 
adjoining offices, each about 
the size of a sixth-form school- 
boy’s study, and into one I 
was shown, to be introduced 
to my new commander — the 
G.O.C. Airborne Division, Major- 
yeneral F. A. M. Browning. 

The General shared his office 
with his G.S.O. I., Gordon Walsh, 
and next door was the Chief 
Clerk, a Warrant Officer named 
Watson. The four of us made 
up the total score of H.Q. 
Airborne Division. Even then, 
the General and Gordon were 
looking anxiously at a map of 
North-West Europe. The re- 
conquest of Europe was the 
goal, and even in those darkest 
days defensive action was as 
far from our thoughts as the 
moon is from the earth. Coming 
as I did from defending the 
beaches of Dorset, this new 
outlook was a tonic. 

Certainly I felt in need of a 
tonic ; for it very soon became 
apparent that I should have to 
become a parachutist. Books 
have been written on para- 


replied my friend, 
“ That’s a deadly 
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chuting and the sensations of a 
parachutist, so beyond recount- 
ing one slight experience I will 
say no more about it. Imagine 
four men ascending in a balloon 
for a first jump on a still, bright, 
November morning. We had 
been advised to keep a steadfast 
gaze upon the belly of the 
balloon above, as being less 
disturbing to the morale than 
the contemplation of the abyss 
below. But stealing through 
the deathly silence came the 
sounds of a huntsman’s horn 
and the music of hounds in 
covert. I broke the rules and 
looked down. So did John 
Collins beside me. There, slink- 
ing across a_ stubble - field 
making for the open country, 
was the hunted fox. Presently, 
a whipper-in on a grey horse 
cantered to the spot where the 
fox had broken covert and 
holloaed till hounds were stream- 
ing in full cry to a breast-high 
scent. It was a wonderful 
sight: a foxhunter’s dream. I 
looked at John, and he looked 
at me. 

“Lucky fox!’ we both ex- 
claimed. 

I recall the event to correct 
the tales told by sometime para- 
chutists (particularly on festive 
occasions), from which the un- 
initiated might suppose that 
parachuting was fun. I can 
produce no evidence of its having 
been fun. There was, however, 
a great feeling of exhilaration 
when it was all over. The 
newly qualified parachutist was 
apt to walk across a London 
street heedless of the traffic, 
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saying, “ You can’t run me 
over: I’m a parachutist.” And 
for a fortnight at least after his 
course the mental balance of a 
parachutist was upset. 

We all noticed this later, 
though at the time I was 
perplexed by the numerous 
mistakes I made in the organ- 
isation of the Royal Engineers 
of the division for which I was 
responsible. It was not, of 
course, easy to devise an organ- 
isation until one knew the réle 
of the engineers and indeed of 
the division itself. In this how- 
ever we were helped, oddly 
enough, by the Germans. When 
they invaded Crete in 1941 


their airborne troops apparently 
landed with their pockets stuffed 
with documents, and many fell 
From these it 
possible to see exactly 


into our hands. 
was 
what they expected of the en- 
gineers in an airborne division ; 
and from the tasks they were 
given it was not difficult to 
deduce what organisation and 
equipment were appropriate to 
do it. My opposite number in 
Germany was apparently a man 
called Whitzig (he will, I hope, 
forgive me if I malign him). 
He was awarded the Iron Cross 
in the 1940 campaign for, I 
think, his part in the attack 
upon a fortress near Maastricht, 
and he appeared to be a shrewd, 
stout-hearted chap. I remember 
thinking then that an hour’s 
talk with Whitzig would be like 
an hour with an understanding 
tutor at Cambridge before the 
tripos. 

However, since Whitzig was 
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not available I was thrown back 
upon my own wits and those 
of well-wishers; and it is quite 
extraordinary what a lot there 
were of these (well-wishers, I 
mean). All kinds of strange 
people would seek out members 
of The Dungeon Party and lay 
before them plans for the im- 
mediate winning of the war. 
Some of them were passed on to 
me to vet. A furtive-looking 
Frenchman with an astrakhan 
collar to his overcoat came 
forward with a plan to drop a 
thousand sapper parachutists 
in France to blow up the railway 
signal-posts. If these were de- 
stroyed, he said, the railways of 
France would be put out of 
action for years and the war 
would be won in a flash. Another 
man, who looked like a Bolivian 
nihilist, came to interest me in 
a time-bomb which I called 
Tar Baby. 

The nihilist and I agreed to 
give Tar Baby a test, and we 
put him in a suitcase to take 
to a testing-place. At Waterloo 
Station a policeman and a plain- 
clothes detective were watching 
all the passengers for our train 
as they passed the ticket barrier. 

‘“ What's all this?” I asked 
the plain-clothes man as he 
glanced at our tickets. 

‘““We are looking for a@ man 
in a blue suit with a ticket to 
Southampton, carrying a grey- 
japanned case in which there is 
believed to be a time-bomb.” 

‘‘There’s no telling,” inter- 
posed the nihilist, who seemed 
to be in his element in such 
situations, ‘‘ what people won’t 
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take around with them these 
days, is there?” 

“No. No telling at all,” 
concluded the detective genially 
as he waved us past, satisfied 
that our tickets were not to 
Southampton. 

Tar Baby was actually a 
failure, but some of his suc- 
cessors gave me @ fright. It 
was in connection with the 
Bruneval Raid—a raid by para- 
chute troops on a German Radar 
Set near Féchamp in February 
1942. An officer of the Royal 
Signals named Tew (he was 
known as Pigmy because he 
was very tall) had joined The 
Dungeon Party, and together 
we had to go to the North of 
England to get some equipment 
for the raid. We drove in my 
car and filled up the back of it 
with our equipment. His was 
wireless sets and mine was ex- 
plosives, experimental incendi- 
aries, mines, and igniters. We 
were benighted near Manchester 
and went to the Midland Hotel, 
putting the car in a garage 
nearby. 

Next morning, to our horror, 
as we approached the garage, a 
plume of black smoke was rising 
from the roof, and fire-hoses lay 
criss-crossed on the pavement. 

“Fire broke out in a car 
early this morning,’ confided 
the Mancunian night-watchman. 
‘* Now whole place is ablaze!” 

Pigmy and I ran to the scene. 
To our great relief our car had 
been near the door and had 
been driven with many others 
to a safe distance as soon as the 
fire was seen. 

02 
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I gave the astonished Man- 
cunian a pound and made a 
resolve to “do better” in future. 

To “do better” became a 
watchword among The Dungeon 
Party. The General set us a 
high standard in everything, far 
higher than was commonly de- 
manded elsewhere in 1941, and 
there is no doubt that this was 
the right approach. To be in 
the Airborne Division was an 
honour; to be kicked out of it 
a disgrace. So when we asked 
for volunteers they came in 
great numbers. The first appeal 
for sappers that went out bade 
them assemble at the R.T.O.’s 


office in Waterloo Station. When 
I went to interview them and 
pick the ones I wanted, I found 
a crowd thronging the platform. 
For every man I took I rejected 


ten, and the proportion of officers 
I accepted was even lower. 
What sort of man did I want? 
I took a lesson from Gideon, 
telling them all things that 
might make them “ fearful and 
afraid.’ I told them of route 
marches, of P.T., of ceaseless 
training, of everlasting work, 
and of any spare time being 
devoted to “spit and polish.” 
This thinned the crowd a little 
and I interviewed the rest. The 
volunteers divided themselves 
into many categories. There 
was the kind of man whom you 
might describe as ‘“‘ Flash Alf,” 
who thought he would cut a dash 
by being a parachutist. There 
was the man with an inferiority 
complex who thought that by 
being a parachutist he would 
get even with the world. There 
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was the man who was not 
happily married. There was the 
man who volunteered for every- 
thing but would stick to nothing. 
Finally, there was the man who 
wanted nothing, but who felt 
he could give something. He 
was the man I wanted. 

I interviewed every single 
R.E. officer in these early days 
and most of the men. Of 
course I made mistakes, but I 
flatter myself that I was quick 
to recognise the man I did not 
want. Even so, the: field was 
large and I had to turn men 
away, who went almost in tears. 
It is digressing from the early 
days, but later on, in 1943, few 
men from the Eighth Army 
volunteered for the Airborne 
Division, and in 1944 fewer still 
volunteered from the units due 
to invade Europe. In _ the 
Kighth Army and in the In- 
vasion Army the men knew they 
would be required to give, and 
were content to give it where 
they were. But in 1941 the 
only possible way to get to 
grips with the enemy appeared 
to be by joining the Airborne 
Division, and there was no short- 
age of men wanting to do so. 
Let those despondent about 
young men today remember that 
this was not so long ago. Given 
the Cause, the men are there. 

Having chosen the men, the 
question of training them arose. 
The first essential was to give 
them air experience. This was 
partly a technical necessity and 
partly to show them that we 
meant business. An airborne 
soldier who had never been up 
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in an aeroplane but wore a 
maroon beret to distinguish him 
from the other soldiers was a 
figure of fun. 

Incidentally, the maroon 
beret was designed while the 
H.Q. was still in the dungeon. 
The airborne badge, Bellerophon 
mounted on Pegasus, was pro- 
duced by an officer in Salisbury 
at the same time. It had a 
rival for a few hours, something 
slightly futuristic, arrows flying 
through space, but this was not 
much favoured. The General 
had in his office a picture of a 
soldier with a maroon beret and 
a curious double-breasted battle- 
dress coat. I have one of the 
prototypes of this coat in a box 
still, which showed what he 
had in his mind’s eye for the 
airborne soldier. We were all 


invited to try and think of a 


motto, but all the best ones— 
Fear Nought and so on—seemed 
to have been ‘ bagged’ by those 
earlier in the field, and none 
was adopted. 

However, to return to the 
training, one of the things 
thought desirable was for officers 
to see what it was like flying 
over occupied territory. A 
number of officers went out on 
bombing raids, and this leads 
me to a story which I am 
assured is true, though my 
evidence is not best evidence. 
Here, then, is the story. 

There was an officer in one 
of the airlanding (7.e., glider- 
borne) regiments who, to use 
his own words, “took a dim 
view of parachuting.” His regi- 
ment would go to war by glider, 
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and that was good enough for 
him. He had no wish to para- 
chute, and thought that those 
who did were foolish persons. 
But he was prepared, of course, 
to carry a parachute when he 
flew in a bomber over Europe to 
gain battle experience. The raid 
went well, but as they returned 
over Norfolk the pilot discovered 
some fatal defect in the aircraft 
that would make landing im- 
possible. He therefore set it on 
a course which would take it 
over the North Sea, where it 
would crash when the fuel was 
exhausted, and ordered his crew 
to jump while still over the land. 
The air crew did as they were 
bidden, promptly. The soldier 
and the pilot remained to the 
last. The soldier put one foot 
into the hole in the belly of the 
aircraft through which he was 
to fall. The slipstream whipped 
into his flying-boot and tore it 
from his foot. He pulled back 
a frozen toe and cautiously 
lowered his other foot, with 
the same result. Barefoot he 
scrambled back to summon up 
the resolve to try again. In 
doing so he caught the D of his 
ripeord in some protrusion in- 
side the aircraft. Yards of 
fluttering silk bellied into his 
clutching arms. The coast-line 
was now visible below and the 
pilot was getting anxious. 
“Do you think it will still 
work?” cried the soldier in 
despair, indicating the tangle of 
silk about him. 
** Jump at once!” 
pilot. ‘* You'll soon know!” 
The soldier jumped. His para- 


ordered the 
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chute worked and he landed in 
bare feet on a gorse-bush and 
had to walk four miles to the 
nearest village. When asked 
about it afterwards, he replied : 
“TI still take a dim view of 
parachuting.” 

In this instance the laugh 
was against the soldier, but we 
had an occasional laugh at the 
expense of the R.A.F. One of 
these was over the question of 
finding the way. The R.A.F. 
(or 38 Wing with whom we 
were then associated) used 
sometimes to talk big about 
Navigational Aids and Pin-point 
Bombing; but when it came 
to dropping parachutists, whose 
evidence on where they landed 
was uncontrovertible, fact did 
not always tally with theory. 
Pilots were known to have 
returned to base certain that 
they had put their load of para- 
chutists on to the exact spot 
required. Later the parachutists 
would appear, having landed in 
the wrong county. 

One of the means adopted for 
telling the base airfield where 
the parachutists had landed was 
by carrier pigeons. As soon as 
he landed and found out where 
he was, the parachutist could 
release a pigeon with the news. 
We always thought it odd that 
the pigeon, without any naviga- 
tional aids, could do so easily 
what pilots could not do. The 
following interesting alterna- 
tive proposals were therefore 
suggested :— 


(a) Fly the aircraft behind a 
pigeon and follow it. 
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(b) Go one better and put the 
pigeon in the pilot’s cock- 
pit and fly the aircraft 
80 as always to be facing 
the same way as the 
pigeon. 

(c) Cross the pigeon with a 
parrot and then it could 
tell the pilot which way 
to go. 

(d) Cross the pilot with a 
pigeon and he would get 
there unaided. 


Of course, none of this badin- 
age would have been possible 
but for the excellent relations 
that existed between 38 Wing 
and the Airborne Division, and 
this relationship grew from the 
top downwards. The com- 
mander of 38 Wing was Group 
Captain Sir Nigel Norman, who 
was also a member of The 
Dungeon Party. He lived in 
our Mess and shared our work 
and our play. He was even 
once seen to do P.T. before 
breakfast with the staff. A 
curious mixture of the dilettante 
and the man of action, he was 
absolutely without fear, and had 
a genius for recognising a good 
thing when he saw one. 

One of the things whose good 
he recognised was the Albemarle 
aircraft. It was a chronic con- 
dition of the Airborne Division 
that there were never enough 
aircraft, yet there were said to 
be large numbers of Albemarles 
going begging, and at these the 
R.A.F. raised their professional 
eyebrows. They were dangerous 
to fly (they said); they were 
ugly; they were unreliable ; 
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they were slow; they would not 
carry a pay-load; they would 
be the death of anyone who 
tried to fly them; and—fatal 
damnation—they were not even 
good enough for the “ brown 
jobs’ to jump out of. Yet in 
spite of all these gloomy pre- 
dictions Nigel Norman was con- 
vinced that Albemarles were not 
as black as they were painted. 

They were not exactly first- 
class aircraft, but the “ brown 
jobs’ at any rate liked them. 
They had a long oval hole in 
the belly through which you 
jumped. You squatted on the 
edge of it with your knees in 
your hands and simply toppled 
forward into space. They could 
only tow a glider half loaded, 
and that was their main draw- 
back ; for when the glider was 
fully loaded the Albemarle be- 
came almost incandescent with 
exertion. However, the Whitley 
was little better and much harder 
to obtain. With his lieutenant, 
Wing-Commander Tom Cooper, 
supporting him, Nigel set out 
to corner the market in Albe- 
marles, and between them they 
secured a considerable number 
of them. Both Nigel and Tom 
have since been killed, but they 
are not forgotten by The Dun- 
geon Party. 

Of the other members of The 
Dungeon Party, one was killed 
at Arnhem, one has died since 
the war ended, two were 
wounded in Sicily, and one 
survived to tell the tale of 
making a parachute descent 
without his parachute opening. 
He was what the Army calls 
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“off the road” for several 
months, but when he was a 
“runner”? again he was eagerly 
cross-questioned about what it 
was like. 

There was a theory that if 
you fell out of an aeroplane you 
lost consciousness before you 
hit the ground. Brian refuted 
this from personal experience. 
At first he never realised that 
anything was wrong. Gradually, 
however, it dawned on him 
that there was a violent current 
of air blowing about him. This 
is to be expected when you first 
emerge from the belly of an 
aircraft into the slipstream ; 
but as soon as the parachute 
opens you sit »n a perfect calm. 
The continued buffeting by the 
air, however, made him look up, 
and he saw at once that his 
parachute was streaming behind 
him. Far from losing conscious- 
ness, he knew just what was 
happening and how it would 
probably end. He clutched the 
rigging-lines, shaking and pull- 
ing them, till the parachute 
partially opened, by which time 
he was on a level with the tree- 
tops. His fall was broken, but 
that did not prevent him from 
breaking an incredible number 
of bones. 

It is, of course, quite easy to 
refute the ‘loss of conscious- 
ness’ theory without an empiri- 
cal test. When you jump from 
an aeroplane you fall, under the 
influence of gravity, faster and 
faster as the seconds pass; but 
the faster you fall the greater be- 
comes the resistance of the air. 
At length a point is reached 
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where the acceleration of gravity 
is counteracted by the retarding 
influence of wind resistance. You 
are said to have reached your 
“terminal velocity.’ You will 
fall no faster however far you 
fall. Moreover, you can show 
by arithmetic that you are 
likely to reach your terminal 
velocity in three or four seconds, 
or at about one hundred miles 
an hour—a pace at which it is 
well known that you can travel 
without losing consciousness. 
Such, at least, is the line of 
argument. I had no personal 
experience of any of these things, 
and by mathematics can no 
longer check the figures. ; The 
nearest I came to excitement 


was when a motor-bicycle was 
released from an aircraft flying 
immediately astern of the one 
from which I had jumped. 


Had 
all gone well I might have 
ridden home on the motor- 
bicycle — such, indeed, was the 
intention — but the parachute 
attached to the thing did not 
work, and as I descended gently 
an Ariel or a Norton flashed 
past me, travelling even faster, 
I think, than its makers intended. 

Mention of Brian’s accident 
and of my own ‘ near miss’ at 
once raises the question of the 
danger in parachute jumping. 
I forget what the figures were, 
but the chances of killing your- 
self in a parachute jump even in 
1941 were very remote, perhaps 
one in @ hundred thousand. 
But it always seemed to me 
that there was room for argu- 
ment in these mathematical 
probabilities. On the one hand, 
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you may say each time you 
jump that it is one hundred 
thousand to one against killing 
yourself today; and from that 
reflection you may derive satis- 
faction. On the other hand, if 
only one man had made the 
one hundred thousand jumps 
he would almost certainly have 
killed himself; and from that 
reflection you would derive little 
satisfaction if your jumping score 
were approaching six figures. 
However, few parachutists 
(other than professional acro- 
bats) got even into three figures, 
and in fact very few killed 
themselves. Though, as we have 
seen in The Dungeon Party of 
fourteen, one had had an acci- 
dent, and minor accidents were 
quite common. 

A minor accident was, indeed, 
one of the worst aspects of 
parachuting. We all felt that 
we were indispensable — but 
of course we were not; though 
it is a healthy thing when people 
feel like that—and the prospect 
of a minor accident which might 
temporarily incapacitate one 
was too awful to contemplate. 
Members of The Dungeon Party 
consequently only jumped when 
it was really necessary. 

Thinking presumably on these 
lines, the General quickly gave 
orders that there should never 
be demonstrations of parachute 
jumping. Jumps had always 
to be part of an exercise and we 
certainly had some enjoyable 
exercises. The range of the 
aircraft added greatly to the 
enjoyment. Before the war, 
when preparing a company exer- 
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cise at Aldershot, one used to 
take out the one-inch map (that 
is, assuming that you did not 
know the country backwards 
without it) and stage an exer- 
cise that culminated at Norris 
Bridge or The Forresters’ Public- 
house. But in the Airborne 
Division one used to study a 
ten-miles-to-the-inch map of the 
British Isles and arrange an 
exercise almost anywhere. Then, 
of course, you had to visit the 
area first—and the R.A.F. was 
always ready to help. Indeed, 
besides having some excellent 
training, a good time was 
had by all at exercises. One 
officer succeeded in combining 
exercises with shooting a grouse 
in Yorkshire, killing a salmon in 
Seotland, and cub-hunting in 
Oxfordshire all in one week. 


Even with an aeroplane to help 


you this takes some organisation. 
And if anyone asks how an 
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officer could do any real work 
in a week so full of sporting 
engagements, my answer is 
this: Work came first in The 
Dungeon Party, but any officer 
who could find time for enjoy- 
ment as well as for training was 
encouraged to do so. He was 
learning to make Time—that 
rarest of commodities in battle 
of which even Napoleon said: 
“Ask me for anything but 
Time.” 

Looking back to the days of 
The Dungeon Party, I cannot 
help feeling that although none 
of us was a Napoleon, and 
although we made mistakes, 
few of us were guilty of the 
worst mistake of all—sitting in 
our offices wasting paper, ink, 
and, above all, Time. They 
were busy, eventful days, and 
if I have given an idea of 
them I have not written in 
vain, 
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A TOYSHOP. 


BY C. DENIS PEGGE. 


THEY had come away from 
the shop, crossed the narrow, 
nearly deserted main street, 
and gone not a hundred paces 
down the lamp-lit pavement, 
Carver lagging throughout, when 
Carver, stopping altogether, 
caused Brown, his companion, 
to halt, turn round, and look 
back at him. Carver was a 
little old man, of fragile build 
and with a slight permanent 
stoop to his shoulders ; wearing, 
that chill November evening, a 
long great-coat, a soft slouch 
hat, and a muffler about his 
neck. He had blue eyes and a 
white close-cropped beard, and 


his cheeks were curiously flecked 


with crimson. By both glance 
and gesture he showed to his 
companion a still present hesita- 
tion. Now he looked at Brown, 
now he threw a quick glance 
back to the toyshop, and now 
again, as though aware of his 
own waywardness, he hung his 
head, looking at the ground. 

The long low windows of the 
toyshop from which they had 
come were dimly lit from within 
by some hanging ornamental 
lanterns. As well as the twink- 
ling of these lights, there was 
sent forth through the foggy 
air a suggestion of red and 
mauve from the painted toys 
displayed, a harmonious glow of 
backward colour. 

“What, now!’ Brown ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ You have not, after 


all, after all this—decided, now 
—to go back ? ”’ 

Although the two men were 
the same age, Brown, a still 
practising country _ solicitor, 
tall, upright, and agile, seemed 
much the younger. He was 
clean shaven, and—save for a 
long, slightly bulbous nose— 
had well-formed features; fea- 
tures which were set then in an 
expression of gruff displeasure. 
Like his friend he wore a great- 
coat; and a scarf —its ends 
thrown over his shoulders at 
the back—muffled him against 
the night. 

A little ahead of them along 
the roadway was an old stone 
bridge. Mist risen from the 
river had produced in the air 
the faint fog and the pervading 
dampness. There had _ been, 
also, during the evening, occa- 
sional incursions of misty, drift- 
ing rain. The shoulders of the 
men’s coats were thus covered 
by additional cloaks of moisture 
and watery beads. As they 
waited beneath a lamp-post on 
the pavement, their breath came 
and went in little clouds. 

“It might be as well to try, 
perhaps, after all,’ Carver was 
saying. 

“* Just because of this desire, 
you say, to entertain—to delight 
the child ? ” 

“You cannot make me out 
so—so—altruistic. It was partly 
to please myself.” 
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“When you can get anything 
you want in Eveshaw tomorrow, 
any day,’ Brown continued. 
“Haven’t we wasted enough 
time already ? We dawdled in 
front of those windows, at least 
a@ quarter of an hour, looking at 
those toys. If you wanted to 
go in, why didn’t you go in 
then? After all your swayings 
to and fro, you said it would be 
useless—you said you had no 
hope, that you thought it was 
no good going in.” 

“T know, I know,” replied 
the old man, flinching slightly 
under the stern glance. “TI 
must beg you to forgive me. 
There is just the chance, you 
see. I think I might regret it, 
afterwards, if I didn’t have a 
try.” 

“Nor do I understand what 
you want to get.” 

“TI would like, simply, to 
have a look round. Some little 
thing or other .. .” 

“And yet you spoke of a 
special gift.” 

“Tt was something ethereal.” 

“One or the other; go back 
or come on.” 

The two men, in silence, re- 
traced their steps. 

Brown, making sure there 
would be no last-minute draw- 
ing back, opened the door of the 
shop and brusquely ushered in 
his friend. 

The front portion of Jelly’s 
establishment was not very 
large. Save for a bright narrow 
shaft of light—cutting through a 
doorway from the brilliantly lit 
showrooms behind—it was illu- 
minated only by a _ lantern, 
placed on a high shelf, and by a 
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candle on the counter. By the 
light of this candle the shop- 
man—a stout fellow in a white 
apron—appeared to be making 
accounts or recording stock in a 
book. 

“Good evening, gentlemen. 
A foggy night,’ he greeted 
them. ‘“ What can I do? I 
think we have not met.” 

“‘T came in really to make a 
choice,” said Carver, who had 
advanced right up to the counter. 
““T would like to have a look 
round, if I may.” 

“With pleasure,” said the 
shopman. “We have a very 
good selection.” 

“The difficulty is,” stam- 
mered the old man, “that I 
cannot, for the moment, think 
of a name to guide you. Some 
quite common child’s plaything, 
I believe. Doubtless it will occur 
to me if we may go round.” 

“ Straight away, if you like,” 
said the shopman. “ Any slight 
idea you could give now, of 
course, would help.” 

* Well!” Carver leant 
slightly towards the shopman 
and almost whispered in halting 
speech to him. ‘Well! It 
was to commemorate a certain 
occasion, told to me when last 
I met the child for whom I want 
to get this toy—an occasion the 
child confided, and which I 
thereby shared. It was some- 
thing to do with the robin and 
the nightingale ; and there was 
some light fancy the child had 
about a figure dancing.” 

He smiled to pass off the 
apparent oddity of his remarks, 
Although the shopman—benevo- 
lent and serious in poise— 
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looked through his round spec- 
tacles at Carver, he continued 
to pursue his own slow train of 
thought. He had paid secant 
heed to these distant words, 
and replied mechanically— 

“Oh yes, we can always 
oblige.” 

“Tt would have to be some- 
thing suitable for a particular, 
for a highly fanciful child,” 
Carver continued, still smiling 
awkwardly. ‘I was thinking of 
something very light, very airy; 
but in its beauty with the utmost 
stir of life in it, too.” 

In his impatience, Brown had 
turned from the counter, and, 
in a purely superficial fashion, 
was casting his eyes over the 
shadowed objects on the shelves, 
where as from the windows the 
predominating tones were reds 
and mauves. 

‘We can always oblige,’ the 
shopman again mechanically 
replied. 

‘* It was something ethereal.” 

Carver had used the word 
once more, because of the poor- 
ness or the simplicity of his 
vocabulary. It had escaped him, 
indeed, because of his own inner, 
intense, and besetting thoughts. 

‘“* We can always oblige.” 

After that perfunctory answer, 
as though to extend all his aid, 
the shopman placed his fat 
hands on the deal board, and, 
leaning over the counter, began 
to question his customer in a 
practical way. 

“Might I ask,” he said, 
“whether it was a little boy or 
a little girl?” 

** A little girl.” 

** And what age ? ”’ 
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‘Well, she must be between 
five and six. I can’t exactly 
remember, now. Can you 
remember Hilda’s birthday, 
Brown?” he asked his com- 
panion, who—hands sunk deep 
in his pockets — stood by im- 
patiently. 

“You ought to know. The 
1st of May. I was with you at 
their wedding, seven years back; 
and at the christening. I can 
remember the child’s birthday. 
But aren’t you wasting time? 
What about something safe— 
a box of bricks ? ” 

The old man’s speechless hesi- 
tation the shopman misunder- 
stood for consent. ‘‘ A box of 
bricks! Allow me?” In an 
instant he had slipped out from 
behind his counter and was 
leading the way through the 
shop. It was useless for Carver 
to gasp out that bricks would 
not suit his purpose, that bricks 
were not at all suitable; for 
they had gone. Afterwards he 
could not catch up with them, 
nor raise his voice high enough 
to make himself heard. Bricks ! 
Bricks! At least, he knew that 
bricks were not suitable. They 
might have given him time to 
think, to collect himself, to 
explain. 

‘* Foggy weather ; but there’s 
shelter, light, warmth, and colour 
here. A chance for a good look 
round ! ”’ 

“We have not much time,” 
said Brown as he and the shop- 
man hurried along. 

“IT think I have just the 
thing you want,” the shopman 
called back. 

After descending a short flight 
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of steps, Carver at last came up 
with them in a showroom that 
was smaller and less well lit 
than the others. Through the 
window could be seen the lamps 
in the street without; and, at 
that moment, a farm labourer, 
with a sack wrapped round his 
head, led a trundling cart along 
the roadway. Brown greeted 
Carver peremptorily— 

‘““We have been waiting for 
you.” 

“ Bricks ! 
all suitable. 

“* Not suitable ? ” 

“Do you not understand that 
this experience, if not my own, 
is as good as that—was as good 
as given, shared. A breathless 
occasion of wings and voices, of 
beauty and of life. I wish to do 
well by the child. I wish to give 
some object to show that I have 
not too blatantly misunder- 
stood.” 

‘We have many varieties,” 
the shopman broke in. ‘“ Per- 
haps a larger box ? ”’ 

‘* T was after something highly 
fanciful,” said Carver, hiding 
behind that shadow of a defined 
intention. 

“These are certainly plain,” 
said the shopman, “ but I have 
other kinds more ornamental— 
not to say, fanciful. These 
rectangulars, with a few cubes 
and no devices on any of them, 
have the merit of solidity, at 
least. Of course, you could 
build walls and so on with them. 
But I have other boxes con- 
taining special blocks, rounded, 
curved, voluted, containing 
bricks of every shape for build- 
ing pyramids, cones, domes, 
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towers, steeples, pinnacles; a 
church, a cathedral, anything 
a child might like.” 

*“T am afraid building blocks 
won't do at all,” said Carver ; 
“let me think a moment.” 

“Something more ornate ? ” 

“ Exactly.” 

** Perhaps it was flat painted 
bricks he was after,’ said the 
shopman, addressing Brown. 

Brown was on the point of 
yelling out: ‘“‘ He doesn’t know 
what he wants. He is lost in 
some dream or other—cursedly 
wasting our time.’ But, with 
an effort, he restrained himself. 

The shopman looked up at 
the shelves. 

‘“* We have a special line there 
of alphabets,” he said. ‘‘ Those 
would be both fanciful and 
instructive; most ingenious 
some of them—animals, birds, 
insects, flowers. You said some- 
thing pretty.” 

He began to bring down the 
boxes, and, taking off their 
lids, display them on a table. 
Each alphabet had its own 
peculiar set of emblems, by a 
different craftsman. To the 
freely wandering eye, the whole 
collection presented a generally 
gay appearance; the sets vary- 
ing, as they did, so much in 
colour and character. Most bore 
highly painted pictures, var- 
nished to a mirror-like shine— 
flamboyant ; others of the sets, 
however, were delicate, carved 
and indented, faintly marked ; 
some were bizarre. 

The old man, _ nervously 
running his hands through his 
close- cropped beard, though 
looking at all the shopman 
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brought him, was in truth simply 
marking time, waiting to collect 
his wits, to become more arti- 
culate. At length he raised his 
modest, harassed face to the 
shopman, to speak apologetically 
to him. 

“T am grieved to have given 
you all this trouble,” he said, 
with a wan smile, “ but I am 
afraid there is nothing here that 
quite suits what I have in 
mind—not quite. I must con- 
fess, though, some of these sets 
you have shown me are entranc- 
ing, delightful. These birds, 
for example. This one. Some 
tropical specimen, I imagine. 


It makes me conjecture on the 
real thing. We must doubt, I 
think, anything quite so em- 
phatic in the real thing. The 
upward turn of that beak. The 
rich yellow of these tail feathers. 


Truly stimulating! And this 
phenix—in the same set, amidst 
these natural birds. That is a 
droll touch. And I see you’ve 
got the nightingale and the 
robin ; and in these trees, some- 
thing superbly sombre. This 
set of flowers here, in this 
ivory tray. Was there ever any- 
thing more delicate or lovely ? 
A child might make a bouquet 
of them; a garland on the 
nursery floor, a scattered meadow 
pattern, a bank, a pillow. I 
know a child would love them. 
I would take them at once, you 
see, was I not on the look-out 
for a reminder, an object of 
commemoration for a most 
special kind of occasion.” 

“Would you care to see 
more?” the shopman tenta- 
tively asked. 
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** No, no,” the old fellow cried. 
“T am afraid it will have to be 
some other variety of toy alto- 
gether. We are always having 
to make compromises in life ; 
and in such matters as this— 
necessarily. I think I can do 
better than this—with your help. 
Not bricks. A better compro- 
mise than bricks. Some other 
type of toy. I fear we must 
try again. I am so sorry to 
have ransacked your shop in 
this way.” 

‘** No trouble at all,” said the 
shopman. ‘TI believe in satis- 
faction myself.” 

“You see, it is to satisfy a 
passion, @ mood, a moment,” 
said Carver. 

“A passion, @ mood, «4 
moment ?’’ Brown murmured 
in query. With his hands deep 
in his pockets and his arms 
brought slightly across his body, 
his attitude expressed dour self- 
hugging impatience with his 
friend. 

“T allude to what she told 
me. She woke from her sleep, 
Brown.” 

“* Hilda ?” 

“Yes, Hilda.” 

“* A dream #” 

‘* A waking dream. A waking 
moment—the moonlight stream- 
ing through her window.” 

‘** Moonshine.” 

“Oh, moonshine — indeed ! 
It was what it all was. Can 
you never believe me serious, 
Brown ¢ ” 

In face of the unrelenting 
disapproval of his friend and 
the too willing—almost facetious 
—demeanour of the shopman, 
the old man—though he might 
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be mazed, dazzled, affrighted— 
held to his cause. 

“It is just possible a picture 
might suit,” he stammered out, 
after a painful silence. 

The shopman scratched his 
head a moment. 

“We have a selection of 
children’s books, with a lot of 
paintings and drawings in them. 
I will show you with pleasure, 
if you think .. .” 

“* Oh, I will see them.” 

He would pretend. He would 
go where they led him: what 
did it matter? He would hope 
for the best. Something might 


turn up, suggest itself. A word 
might come to his lips which 
would make these people under- 
stand. 
‘“* We’ve missed that train.” 
When Carver turned round it 
was to see Brown, with wry 


face, thrusting his watch back 
through his coat. 

‘“* T’m 80 sorry.” 

“We have whole hours to 
wait now. So you can do what 
you like,” said Brown. 

“1 think you said prints and 
child’s books,” said the shop- 
man softly, bridging the awk- 
ward silence. When he then 
turned to lead the way on, 
Carver meekly followed him. 
He told Carver that he was 
taking them to what he called 
the ‘bookroom.’ It was part 
of an old bookshop which 
had previously neighboured the 
premises of their establishment, 
but which many years before 
they had absorbed. One end of 
it, he said, had been left “ just 
as it was—quite a curiosity to 
our customers.” 
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It was a long, low, barrel- 
vaulted place, lit only by the 
lamp the shopman brought in 
from a short entrance passage. 
For the greater part of their 
length the shelves displayed 
the clean order evident else- 
where in the toyshop. Laid out 
at sparse intervals were gaily 
coloured rag- books, children’s 
annuals with painted covers, 
and story-books. In this part 
of the room hung a faint smell 
of varnish and paint; and a 
slight odour, sour and pleasant, 
of the binding of books. But 
that portion of the room which 
had been left “ just as it was,” 
and which was chiefly in shadow, 
was closely lined by shelves con- 
taining ancient leather-backed 
volumes, much discoloured and 
some of them frayed and tattered 
about the edges. Dust was 
upon them; and, here and 
there, a hanging cobweb. At 
that end of the room also was 
a long, light trestle-table, and 
on it—as upon a bookseller’s 
stall in an open market-place— 
were arrayed a number of tracts 
and booklets, a long while un- 
touched and covered by the 
dust. Carver listlessly looked 
at what the shopman drew his 
attention to or thrust into his 
hands, but with no thought that 
anything there could possibly 
suit. He wandered listlessly 
on down the long room, list- 
lessly on, from shelf to shelf, 
from counter to counter. But, 
reaching the trestle where the 
pamphlets were spread, the habit 
of a lifetime asserted itself. 
This old librarian began to 
pick and peruse. 
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Scarcely external chance, but 
external chance answering to 
his own thoughts made him 
read out from an old hand- 
written exercise book, somehow 
fallen among the lumber, this 
verse which his voice sang out 
in a sort of chime :— 


The gardens of the saints are set 
Within a silver sea. 

The gardens of the saints are wet 
With dews of Acamee. 

The gardens of the saints are hung 
*Neath Dawn’s fresh vibrant mist. 

The gardens of the saints are flung 
*Neath robes of Amethyst. 

The gardens of the saints are fair 
With birds which start soft singing 
At day’s beginning. ' 

The gardens of the saints are fair 
With beasts, their fleeces wringing 
From sleep uprising. 

The gardens of the saints are set 
Within a silver sea. 

With fruit and flower and bird and 

tree, 

The gardens of the saints are free 
To whoever may come there. 


And then, turning to the last 
leaf, a song of mourning :— 


This heart is near. 
That heart is far. 
Now must I seek 
My winding-sheet. 
No longer, no longer 
Does that heart beat. 


It was at first as if he had 
waved in front of him some 
leafy branch of birch, rustling 
and scattering tiny silver leaves, 
and then, at last, and of a 
sudden, had held up that ancient 
cup of sadness to the air. He 
let fall the limp cover of the 
book. ‘* Mere improvisation, it 
looks, from the quick scrawl of 
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the words. Some poor scribbler 
who never came to his own.” 

** And never ought,’ Brown 
said gruffily, shuffling uneasily 
on his feet. 

‘** | wonder, Brown, I wonder.” 

Carver turned to the stout, 
round-faced shopman to excuse 
himself for his lingering. 

‘** You see, I am a librarian,” 
he explained. “I have been so 
all my life. It is a habit in me 
too strong to resist—this dally- 
ing perusal—part of my daily 
life. But too often it is to 
find the name of publisher and 
printer, the number and date 
of an edition—not, in the usual, 
the tedious moments, to search 
for the soul or spirit of a book 
—not, in those moments, to 
search for the soul or spirit 
of life, either. I fall to this 
perusal as a bank-clerk might 
—most ordinarily—to adding up 
columns of figures placed before 
him, as a doctor to diagnosing 
physiologically a man, as an 
engineer to his calculations. An 
itch or trend is lent us through 
our professions: the barrister 
at the bar as much as the 
grocer of Puddleston Myer; as 
much the schoolmaster as the 
navvy who wields a spade. 
Are we not, for the million 
moments of our lifetime, spiritu- 
ally supported by the memory 
of a few to bear the rest? Or 
through the chaos and the wrack 
is faith a rope? I assert that 
I and we are hulks ; the counter- 
part in flesh and blood of clods, 
of lumps of clay most often. 
And sometimes, conscious of it, 
we curse ourselves, thinking 
how futile is our going on, how 
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crass our living. I might bring 
my two fists together—ay, and 
shout it. Too solid seems our 
flesh. 

“Mere thinking—all we can 
ordinarily do—is so vain. It 
will not help us. Reason will 
only lead to show reason’s 
inability to explain what we 
chiefly long to know. To some, 
because of these bounds set 
for reason, comes madness and 
despair. Others, remembering, 
view the rational bound more 
calmly, remembering from these 
moments the mystery of life as 
a divine fact. Faith! Faith is 
but that. It is the memory of 
these moments ; a rope, though 
it drags us at times roughly 
enough over the stony bed of 
life, like Hector, like Hector 
behind Achilles’ chariot. I say 
now in disparagement of a 
mortal lot, ‘I am a librarian.’ 
But we have these moments. 
Beauty may be whispered by a 
child. Chance can lead to 
strange discoveries; as _ this 
verse. Is it enough that we 
ran, in @ moment, as in this 
one, be transported to a sense 
of harmony in things, trans- 
ported to what sense of the 
everlasting mystery and the 
peace ?” 

He remained —after this 
strange outburst—lost in a silent 
ecstasy they did not disturb. 
His hands were in his pockets, 
his muffler loosened. Standing 
there against that book-lined 
antique background, his white 
close-cropped beard and red- 
flecked almost weathered com- 
plexion made him dimly sug- 
gestive to them of some old 
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sailor—some old sailor, long re- 
tired. It might have been that 
he sought to let magic notes 
out of the air descend upon him, 
or that he was listening to some 
singing in the air, he stood so 
gently breathing. 

“Out of love for the child, 
Brown, I must choose a gift of 
the right kind, the most suit- 
able possible,” he said at last. 

“If it is not books you want, 
or even pictures, a child’s al- 
manac or calendar, for instance, 
as these here,’’ said the shopman, 
fingering a pile of prints nearby, 
“we have other toys in plenty— 
that is toys properly speaking— 
to show. We have a good 
stock; Variety in every room. 
Something no doubt will sug- 
gest itself. Some pretty fal-lal 
or other—and not too expensive, 
I understand ? ” 

*“ Oh, but I suppose you have 
nothing above a few sovereigns 
here,” said Carver playfully. 

The shopman drew in 
breath through his teeth. 

‘You would be surprised,” 
he said. ‘ Dolls, bedecked in 
jewels—not on show, of course. 
Allow me?” 

* Dolls!” 

The old man’s exclamation 
passed hardly noticed, but it 
was the nearest hint he had 
yet given of what for com- 
promise he might have named. 
There began in consequence a 
search, a wandering from room 
to room, @ search as long as it 
was fruitless, as fruitless as it 
was initiating in what it brought 
to light—of toys. 

They passed through one 
room, where children’s outdoor 
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sports things were displayed : 
bats, balls, stumps, bails, diminu- 
tive tennis rackets, hockey 
sticks, ninepins, battledore and 
shuttlecock, diabolo, an Aunt 
Sally set, croquet hoops, and 
skipping ropes. Another room 
was full of mechanical toys, 
models of all sorts that worked : 
engines, mine - hoists, pumps, 
boats, cars, and so on. There 
were steam-engines and hot-air 
engines, dynamos and motors. 
One clockwork locomotive the 
shopman wound up and sent 
with flurrying whirr round a 
model railway that circled the 
room, @ room otherwise silent 
and smelling slightly of grease 
and oil, of methylated spirits, 
of burnt paint and enamel, and 
of ozone, and very slightly of 
the acrid odours from the action 
of rust. 

Through yet another room 
they went, where was all the 
array of miniature battle—a 
feast for the martial boy. Upon 
the shelves, drawn up in pla- 
toons, companies, and battalions, 
were specimens from every regi- 
ment of the British Army. A 
squadron of cavalry pranced 
gaily against a background re- 
miniscent of the spaces of the 
Downs. Against a painted scene 
of the African veldt, Zulus— 
with shield and assegai in hand, 
poised on one foot and leaning 
to the air—endlessly rushed and 
yet stayed still. On the same 
shelf but separated some dis- 
tance from the others, a score 
of these Zulus had been placed 
inwards, as though to attack 
the model of a lonely thatched 
settlement or 
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their centre. Planted among 
them, in the rough circle they 
formed, were two dressed-up, 
fiercely painted witch-doctors. 
One shelf contained ships-of-war 
against the dark-blue ocean. 
On the shelf beneath it were 
guns of every sort, and lim- 
bers, military ambulances, food 
convoys, wagons. There were 
elsewhere forts, hospital tents, 
and model trenches; stretcher- 
bearers and Indian horsemen. 
On a table a mimic battlefield 
had been arranged. Among 
trees and buildings and a soli- 
tary farm or two, enveloped 
in artificial flame and clouds 
of cotton-wool smoke, soldiers, 
dotted or gathered, had been 
spaced. Over all that wide 
modelled land upon the table 
were to be seen soldiers charg- 
ing, soldiers met in mélée, and 
the bodies of lead soldiers lying 
singly and in heaps. 

‘Not here, not here,” the 
old man called. And as they 
went on and on he remained 
perplexed, lost in his inner pre- 
occupation; only forcing him- 
self politely to admire and refuse 
whenever the shopman proffered 
an article. He never made it 
clear to them what he wanted, 
but from time to time a remark 
escaped him, which caused their 
search on the whole to be pro- 
gressive, to bring them by 
degrees into contact with that 
kind of toy he might—had he 
been less abstracted—at first 
have named. 

For example, he paused some 
time in front of a dress of silver 
and gold, in a room where fancy 
dresses had been hung. 
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“That dress is light,” he 
said, “ and might clothe a figure 
of air.” 

Again, he cried once, ‘ Some 
effigy, some image; some em- 
bodiment of the idea.” 

Which brought them—as in 
a chain of reasoning, but a little 
falsely—to a room of stuffed 
animals. 

Ranged round the shelves 
were here the cloth effigies of 
lions, tigers, bears, elephants, 
zebras, giraffes, monkeys, 
rabbits, hares, dogs, cats, and 
other animals. They faced out- 
wards from the shelves, as from 
stalls, the repetition of their 
faces producing an odd illusion 
of imminent life. The shopman 
looked at his customers and 


then to these thronged walls, 
and then in a knowing way to 
his customers again. 


“We stuff them with straw,” 
he said enigmatically, and led 
the way on. 

It was something like the 
child’s game of “hunt the 
thimble.” While on the whole 
they grew hotter, they became 
in the progressive search tem- 
porarily cold. 

They entered a room of 
mechanical dolls, and the shop- 
man, pushing levers and clicking 
springs, set some working. Dolls 
danced, grinning figures leapt 
from out their lids, and a 
tinkling gavotte was played. 

So long did this search con- 
tinue, so far did it seem from 
being possible ever to satisfy 
Carver, that the shopman be- 
came content, at last, to show 
without the ulterior thought of 
selling. He became almost flip- 
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pant, sometimes, in his drolleries. 
While Brown—having had 
ample time to get over his 
raging humour—followed now, 
dryly amused at the whole 
business. 

A long corridor of a room was 
stacked on both sides with toy 
instruments, and had _ walls 
adorned by the masks of carni- 
val. Here the shopman—after 
blowing a trumpet or two, and 
marching to a bagpipe for two 
or three paces—in sheer exuber- 
ance of spirit, as they neared 
the exit, beat a single rat-tat on 
a drum, which sent a sharp 
reverberation back down the 
narrow gallery. It was that 
which awoke the old man from 
forbearance to come hurrying 
up and cry faintly to them in 
expostulation. 

“This is no good. We might 
go on endlessly. We are simply 
beating about the bush. I am 
in search of the fragile, the 
dainty. You protrude all this, 
which can only confuse.” 

It had the effect, at least, of 
bringing the three to a halt and 
some reconsideration. 

“Tsn’t it rather your own 
fault?” said Brown. ‘“ You said 
@ look round. Once and for 
all, tell us, tell us what it is you 
want.” 

“Something to do with a 
robin and a nightingale—and a 
moment of time,” muttered the 
old man. 

“Can't you make things a 
little plainer? Can’t you say 
more than that?” said Brown. 

“It was the child’s experi- 
ence. She never could distin- 
guish names. The robin was 
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her nightingale. It was the 
song of nightingales that filled 
the air, that came pouring 
through the window as she 
awoke. She thought she saw 
something within a moonlit 
patch upon the bedroom floor. 
She got down from her bed, 
flushed from her sleep, you 
know, and tiptoed across the 
room. She leant up against the 
sill and looked out into the 
trees, into her garden, into the 
quiet night. To her, the garden 
seemed aflock with voices ; song 
beyond what she heard, and 
beyond that again.” 

‘She saw something ? ”’ 

*“* Yes, saw; saw, heard, and 
breathlessly knew. But it was 
what she felt as she leant 
up there against the window. 
What she felt then, while she 
looked and listened; the trees 
nearby rustling, rustling gently 
—her little heart aflame.” 

* A toy, to commemorate all 
this—you search—not knowing 
what you search? ” 

‘* Oh, I suppose it was some 
replica of what she thought she 
saw,” said the old man, a trifle 
wearily. ‘‘ But I had hoped 
that it might convey—in some 
way—the quality, the quality of 
it all. I wanted it truly to be 
some reward for her confidence, 
some treasure for her soul.” 

Brown only grunted in reply. 

‘“* Have you ever been taken 
into a child’s confidence—quite 
—quite, I mean?” Carver de- 
manded earnestly. ‘‘ Can’t you 
imagine,” he pleaded, “ that it 
might be a little difficult for 
me to explain; with all the 
distractions of these hundred 
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objects, even to think? All this 
beating about by our too kindly 
friend here,’ he added softly. 
“ Can’t you understand the joy, 
the ecstasy there might be? 
But then you don’t know the 
child as well as I do.” 

‘** Joan’s daughter ? ” 

“Yes. I think I can _ best 
give you some idea of the child 
by speaking to you of her 
parents, for Joan is her mother ; 
our godchild Joan, who has 
grown up under our eyes, under 
our joint care.” 

The other nodded. 

** Joan—so full of love. Some 
women are artless in their per- 
suasion,’ Carver went on. ‘A 
full-rigged ship sailing out of 
the mists on a calm sea has not 
more beauty. Her face has 
always affected me, Brown. 
Well, that is the child’s mother ; 
the father, Micklemore.”’ 

‘* Young Micklemore.”’ 

‘* Young Micklemore—so full 
of poetry, so full of promise as 
he was.” 

“IT cannot pretend to be a 
judge of poetry,” said Brown. 
‘** But I certainly always under- 
stood that he .. .” 

“Yes. Well, Hilda is the 
child of her parents.’”’ At the 
admirable mode of his depict- 
uring, the old man laughed softly 
to himself ; and, laughing softly, 
he repeated it: ‘“ Hilda is the 
child of her parents. So full of 
fancies,” he added, ‘‘ such imag- 
ination. But she is wayward a 
little, you know.” 

‘** Joan would spoil. 
would be too good to her.” 

‘* She showers down her love, 
Brown. But with Micklemore 
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dead these two years, it’s almost 
to be expected.” 

Neither of them spoke for a 
few moments; and the shop- 
man, ceasing to grin, assumed 
an attitude of respectful sym- 
pathy. 

‘* We were looking at a dress 
of tinsel,’ Carver said, turning 
at length to him. “It was a 
figure dressed up in tinsel that 
would probably do.” 

‘** Something in tinsel.” 

“Richly dressed, 
dressed—bedizened.”’ 

“A doll.” 

‘““That’s the sort of thing. 
I can’t honestly say: let us 
see, let us see. If you have 
rooms full, if you have anything 
like the number and variety 
that you have for your other 
toys, it is quite possible I might 
spot something, something fugi- 
tive and in shadow that would 
do.” 

On crowded shelves was every 
kind of doll, from rag dolls 
unclothed to the most fanci- 
fully dressed, delicately painted 
waxen dolls. The shopman held 
up dolls which shut their hair- 
lashed eyes, or emitted murmurs 
as he moved them. There were 
also among them a few golli- 
wogs and dressed-up fantastic 
figures. But in the midst of 
this diminutive, chiefly mimic- 
infant congregation, Carver 
stood, again frustrated, be- 
wildered still. 

“Tt was an embodiment I 
wanted,” he said, ‘‘ nothing so 
conventional, or merely odd. 
What she thought she saw was 
something delicate ; dancing and 
singing there in the moonlight. 
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I know I cannot hope for more 
than a reminder.” 

“ Pixies, elves, and gnomes 
we've got,’ said the shopman, 
‘““and some dwarfs in stone— 
they use them in the garden.” 

“No, no; it’s something that 
waved its wand, and sang and 
sang.”’ 

“It’s a fairy,” said the shop- 
man. 

* Fairy,” 
man. 

They asked him again if it was 
a fairy that he wanted. 

‘** Yes, it was a fairy,” he said, 
laughing as though at the sudden 
discovery. ‘“ Yes, it was a 
fairy.” 

So certain did he seem of 
this, brought now by his words 
so near the search’s end, that 
they expressed some wonder 
that he had not told them 
before. 

“T was thinking all the time 
of the idea ...,” he excused 
himself, ‘so much of the idea ; 
the idea, not of the thing. I 
was thinking of her experience, 
you see; the very spirit of 
her experience—you must for- 
give me.”’ 

Ascending a winding stair, 
the shopman apologised for 
taking his customers to a store- 
room, locked, rarely visited, and 
where nothing was arranged. 
He let them into a large garret, 
into which through crevices be- 
tween roof and walls the fog of 
the evening had penetrated. He 
struck a match, and with some 
difficulty lit a lamp hanging from 
a rafter. Round the irregularly 
winding walls ran a broad bench. 
On it articles—mostly enclosed 
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in boxes that had lids removed— 
had been laid and leant. Be- 
neath the eaves were piles of 
crates, and in one corner stood 
a Christmas tree not entirely 
dismantled. A sound like the 
scurrying of rats had greeted 
their intrusion, but with the 
striking of the match the whole 
lit-up, mist-haloed place had at 
once fallen still. Going before 
them, the shopman wiped por- 
tions of the shelves, from which 
dust rose in clouds. Leaning a 
little forward, he would blow 
to let them see some object 
nearly covered by the motes of 
an age—or to let them see some 
dainty, hidden face. , 

But many a sample he brought 
forth from the straw and paper 
wrappings glittered bright in 
silver finery. One by one, he 
held them up. He flicked his 
duster along rows of the small 
figures leaning in unlidded boxes 
like mummies in their cases, 
then stood aside to let his cus- 
tomers view them better; and 
he held up his lantern while 
they scrutinised some of the 
minute and ornamental figures 
fastened to the tree. But even 
when they had gone right round 
the large attic and had reached 
again their starting-point, Carver 
appeared to have found nothing 
that would suit. Nothing, it 
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seemed, had been quite right, 
quite good enough. A little 
distance from the dusty shelf 
the old man stood, with slightly 
hung head, disappointed and 
aggrieved. 

“*T think this one will do.” 

He had spoken softly, so they 
hardly caught his words, but 
they saw the momentary ges- 
ture and the pointing of his 
hand. 

It was a fairy—not unlike 
many of the other dressed 
figures, but possibly of more 
delicate build; with carmine 
lips and saffron hair; a tiny 
wand in its small crossed hands; 
a silver crown; a silver bodice 
and shoes; with a skirt, falling 
fully, of most rich but net-like 
texture. A spider had spun its 
web across the box or bed of 
this dainty form. Spider webs 
beneath crowded above the doll’s 
face, allowing its beauty and 
bright colours to be seen as 
through a veil. The presence of 
this misty covering may have 
made the doll seem to come 
and go to the old man’s failing 
eyesight. It was, it had to 
be a compromise. It was not 
‘ethereal.’ He gave no more 
than one cursory glance. With 
no further examination, he told 
the shopman to pack it up— 
that it would do. 
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In the steaming airlessness of 
the Calcutta Docks one mid- 
night in the early part of the 
War, fourteen happy tennis- 
balls could be observed nicely 
balanced on the gunwale of the 
B.I. boat which was being slowly 
brought alongside. 

I regarded this phenomenon 
with interest. 

After two and a half years 
without a day’s leave, the 
month’s holiday which I had 
at last succeeded in teasing 
from a reluctant Government 
of India had been granted on 
the condition that I spent it 
in escorting a Chinese Military 
Mission round India. I had 
never met a Chinese in my life ; 
and the stated reason why the 
Government, in its wisdom, had 
selected me for the task was 
that no one else was available. 

A previous ten-day Mission 
of five junior Siamese officers 
had been controlled with diffi- 
culty by two senior British 
officers ; yet I was expected to 
cope unaided with fourteen 
Chinese Generals for a whole 
month. The only orders I had 
received consisted of a bald 
itinerary and the injunction to 
spare no expense within reason. 
The prospect was alarming. 

As the narrowing strip of oily 
water between the boat and the 
quayside brought into the sickly 
glare of the arc-lights that row 
of fourteen Chinese faces, 80 


spry and smiling, and all so 
exactly alike, I rehearsed my 
frantically memorised list of 
names, and wondered which 
belonged to which: Generals 
Shang Chen, Lin Wei, Tu Yu 
Ming, Lin Hsiang, Hou Ten, 
Fung Yen, Cheng Tso Wu, Tang 
Pao Huang, Chow Ying Tsin, 
Wang Ko Tsan, Liu Fang Chu, 
C. C. Liu, Liu Yao Han, and 
Cheng Kang Chi. 

The preliminary handshakes 
and bowings completed, we piled 
into a fleet of cars and set off 
for the suite of rooms which I 
had reserved at the Great East- 
ern Hotel. It was there that I 
met the first hurdle. 

My fourteen guests, from some 
obscure motive which was never 
revealed, upset all my cal- 
culations by professing total 
abstention; but they required 
immediately a great quantity 
of orange juice. The one bottle 
which the sleepy khidmutgar 
had at hand was exhausted in 
the first sips, making thirsty 
“where most it satisfied.” I 
descended to wrestle with the 
night porter. He was neither 
helpful nor interested. The bar 
was closed, he said, and the 
barman had gone home. The 
manager was in bed and could 
not be disturbed. Apparently 
nothing could be done. 

* Look, my friend,” I said, 
leaning against the reception 
counter, “you have a very 
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fine air-conditioned dining-room 
in this hotel, haven’t you?” 
He inclined his head in agree- 
ment. 

** And it is the only one in all 
Calcutta?’ He admitted it 
with some pride. 

“With fine glass doors?” 
He modestly acknowledged that 
they were considered passing 
fair. 

** Then, unless two gallons of 
orange juice are brought here 
within fifteen minutes, I am 
going to smash every one of 
those glass doors—and then you 
will have no air-conditioning in 
your dining-room ! ”’ 

I took up my stand by the 
dining-room doors, and the night 
porter disappeared at the double. 

In less than ten minutes, a 
tight-lipped and partially attired 
manager arrived, followed by a 
bearing 


bevy of khidmutgars 
jug after jug of orange juice. In 
pregnant silence we moved in 
procession to the reserved suite, 


and the celestial thirsts were 
assuaged. 

The railway journeys round 
India were performed by the 
Mission in a comfortable air- 
conditioned Pullman _ coach, 
which they irreverently chris- 
tened ‘‘ The Frigidaire,” and in 
which two of them caught monu- 
mental colds. Unfortunately 
it would only hold fourteen 
passengers, so I had to travel 
in the ordinary mail service to 
which the saloon was attached. 
This had its inconveniences ; 
for not only did I often have to 
change in the middle of the 
night and find fresh accommo- 
dation on whichever crowded 
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train the saloon was rumoured 
to be joining, but I was out of 
touch with my charges except 
at halts. Thus, since the Chinese 
as a rule have little respect for 
the time factor, there were 
occasions when, on arriving at a 
destination, with stately officials 
and guards of honour drawn up 
to accord us a ceremonial wel- 
come, I would discover that the 
entire Mission was fast asleep in 
its underpants, snoring off the 
after-effects of a curry lunch. 

The tour began officially at 
the Secretariat in New Delhi. 
We assembled in the office of 
the Head of a Department to 
make introductions before pro- 
ceeding on an inspection of 
bureaucracy at work. The 
fifteen of us crowded as closely 
as possible under the Great 
Man’s fan, and the first few 
minutes passed pleasantly 
enough with offers of an inferior 
brand of cigarette from a hastily 
opened tin. 

Then the Great Man sat down 
at his desk. He beamed at us 
all, dry-washing his hands, and 
turned graciously to General 
Shang Chen, the leader. Waving 
his hand airily round the spaci- 
ous apartment, ‘“ You  likee 
room ?” he said. 

I leant up against the Chief 
Secretary and we winced in 
unison. General Shang Chen, 
five times a Governor of two 
Chinese Provinces, rose magnifi- 
cently to the occasion. 

‘* Oh, ver’ good, ver’ good!” 
he said. 

The Great Man performed 
another anhydrous ablution, and 
appeared to consider deeply 
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what his next remark should be. 
General Shang shot an appeal- 
ing glance in my direction. I 
nodded brightly. He stood up, 
holding out his hand. “ Thank 
you ver’ much. You are ver’ 
busy. We will not take up more 
time.” The Great Man looked 
disappointed; but we had 
already begun to drain out of 
the door. 

The need for an assistant first 
became obvious when we were 
commanded to lunch with the 
Viceroy. The invitation card, 
as large as that brought by the 
Fish-footman to the Duchess, 
made it unequivocally clear that 
we were to arrive at the Vice- 
roy’s House at 12.37 pm. I 
asked the members of the 


Mission to assemble in the lounge 
of the Imperial Hotel at twelve 
o’clock sharp. 

At twelve o’clock, five mem- 


bers were present. At twelve- 
five, there were nine. At ten 
minutes past, General Shang 
Chen arrived with Generals Lin 
Wei and Tu Yu Ming. I counted 
them again: twelve. Chow 
Ying Tsin and Wang Ko Tsan 
were absent. General Shang 
Chen despatched Liu Yao Han 
and Cheng Kang Chi to call 
them. Two minutes later, 
Chow Ying Tsin and Wang Ko 
Tsan arrived alone from the 
opposite direction. 

General Shang Chen _ de- 
spatched them to recall Liu Yao 
Han and Cheng Kang Chi. No 
sooner had they gone, than Liu 
Yao Han and Cheng Kang Chi 
appeared by themselves. We 
were now back where we started. 
I knew the location of the 
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various rooms, so I went off 
myself to round up the missing 
pair. They were nowhere to be 
found. When I returned to the 
lounge, I found them sitting on 
a sofa with General Shang Chen. 
But the other eleven had dis- 
appeared. ... 

We set off for the Viceroy’s 
House with half a minute 
to spare. Now, in Western 
countries, when a Personage is 
on the move to a rendezvous, 
the outriders, pursuivants, and 
general hangers-on go before to 
prepare the way ; and the V.L.P. 
comes last, the titbit that is 
kept carefully on the edge of 
the plate for final enjoyment. 
In the Far East, these things 
are done differently. The V.I.P. 
goes first, with his guides beside 
him; and the remainder tag 
along in the rear. 

Our procession to the Vice- 
roy’s House was in the Far 
Eastern manner, with General 
Shang as leader, and myself as 
guide, in the leading car; the 
remaining members of _ the 
Mission followed in the other 
five cars behind. 

On arrival in the Viceregal 
Courtyard, we were directed 
down a dark tunnel by a police- 
man. We halted at the end by 
a subterranean door. A startled 
chuprassi in scarlet and gold 
woke up and blinked at us. A 
Chinese host, no matter how 
exalted he may be, awaits his 
guests at his garden gate, even 
standing in the road if he wishes 
to do particular honour. But 
this was not China; it was 
India, and there was no one to 
greet us. 
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I sent the chuprassi scurrying 
to call an A.D.C. In due course 
a harassed young officer arrived, 
and told me that we had come 
to the wrong door. I countered 
by saying that we had been 
directed here by one of his own 
policemen. He said we must 
go round to the front door. I 
pointed out that as all the cars 
were nose to tail in a long dark 
tunnel, this would be rather a 
complicated mancwuvre. Could 
we not walk through this door, 
and up the second staircase 
into the hall. 

No; we must go round to 
the front door. This caused 
considerable confusion ; for, in 
the process of extracting the 
rearmost cars, the tail of the 
convoy became the head; and 
this was entirely contrary to 
all rules of Chinese progression. 

When at last General Shang 
Chen arrived at the appointed 
door, we came upon a scene 
of almost international tension. 
There was quite a scuffle going 
on. Flocks of A.D.C.s, all talk- 
ing hard in English, were try- 
ing to propel thirteen Chinese 
general officers through the 
Viceregal portals; and _ the 
Chinese Generals, talking volubly 
in Chinese, were obstinately 
refusing to budge. Nothing 
would induce them to precede 
their leader to anything except 
a glorious death in the field of 
battle. 

Dinner that night at the 
Commander - in - Chief’s House 
was a tremendous success. The 
Commander-in-Chief himself was 
waiting at the bottom of his 
marble staircase to welcome his 
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guests, and a galaxy of be- 
medalled senior officers graced 
the banquet to do them honour. 
When the port had been passed 
round, and we were waiting for 
the Loyal Toast, the Commander- 
in-Chief rose to his feet. He 
proposed the health, not of 
His Majesty the King-Emperor 
as we expected, but of— 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai Shek. 
The Chinese were enchanted. 
General Shang Chen drained 
his glass in one gulp, and set it 
smartly down on the table 
‘bottoms up.’ Then he rose, a 
short, dignified, and dynamic 
figure. Holding a newly filled 
bumper shouider-high, he said : 
“Your Excellency! His Majesty 
the King!” 

Never was 2 
loyally honoured. 

Every morning, our departure 
on expeditions was delayed by 
the last-minute absence of some 
member of the Mission, even 
though I had learnt always to 
allow a full hour for the party 
to assemble. So the night before 
we were due to drive sixty-six 
miles from Meerut to Roorkee 
to lunch with the Sappers and 
Miners, I decided to allow an 
hour and a half for packing 
everyone into the cars. Secretly 
fixing 10.30 A.M. as zero hour, 
I announced that we would 
collect at 9 A.M. the following 
morning. 

At five minutes to nine I sat 
down to breakfast. At nine 
o'clock precisely, Liu Yao Han 
came in to tell me that General 
Shang Chen was ready to start. 
I thanked him politely. He 
went out. Motor-horns blared 
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in the courtyard. Liu Fang 
Chu came in to say that the 
whole Mission was in the cars, 
and they wanted to get under 
way. I said that we would 
start directly. 

He went out of the room, and 
I called to the khidmutgar to 
hurry with my breakfast. More 
motor-horns. General Tu Yu 
Ming entered, and said that 
General Shang Chen really must 
not be kept waiting, and insisted 
on starting immediately. I 
went out with him, and found 
everyone sitting in the cars, all 
laughing and talking to each 
other. When they saw me, a 
dead silence fell. General Shang, 
with a very solemn face, said 
that it was five minutes past 
nine; that is to say, I was five 
minutes late, and he wished 
to start immediately. Mentally 
consigning him to the devil, I 


muttered some insincere apology, 
and climbed fasting into the car 
beside the driver. 

Sixty-six miles to go, and 
three and a half hours in which 
to get there—an average of 


18 m.p.h.! Speaking in Urdu, 
I told the chauffeur to drive 
at 20 m.p.h. As soon as we 
were clear of the Cantonments, 
General Shang announced that 
we were driving too slowly. 
He wished to go at not less than 
50 m.p.h. I told the driver to 
accelerate to 30 m.p.h. and then 
gradually to slacken off again 
to 20 m.p.h. It was not long 
before there were more com- 
plaints from the back seat. 

I was at my wits’ end how to 
waste time. If we arrived too 
early, we would cause conster- 
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nation among the Sappers, and 
there would be no one to receive 
us. A detour was impossible ; 
for there was only one road 
from Meerut to Roorkee, and 
that was dead straight. Had 
we been pressed for time, the 
road would have been crowded 
with flocks of goats and 
buffaloes, and jammed with 
bullock-carts. This morning it 
was deserted. 

By 11 a.M. we were only 15 
miles from Roorkee, and there 
was still an hour and a half 
to spin out. In desperation, I 
told the driver in Urdu that we 
must stage a breakdown, and 
that to make an hour’s delay 
he must dismantle the engine. 

While leaning back to offer 
General Shang a cigarette, I 
switched off the engine with my 
left hand, and quietly put the 
ignition key in my pocket. The 
car stopped. The convoy came 
to a halt. We all crowded 
round the driver, who slipped 
off his coat and rapidly strewed 
bits of the engine about the 
dust in the road. Some bright 
spark suggested that we should 
leave the leading car behind 
and continue in the others. 
This was voted an excellent 
plan; but I quickly vetoed it 
on trumped-up security grounds. 
The sun was very hot, so we all 
adjourned to the shade of a 
large banyan tree and smoked 
cigarettes. I felt increasingly 
hungry. For so unpunctual a 
nation, the Chinese showed 
great and continued concern 
about the delay. 

At twelve o’clock I called out 
to the driver to ask if the car 
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was ready. It was. General 
Shang got up briskly and 
turned to me with a grin on his 
face. ‘If you will give the key 
to the driver, we can start. We 
shall be there in ver’ good 
time!” 

I suppose my jaw must have 
dropped. All the Mission burst 
out laughing. ‘‘ We just wanted 
to show you,” chuckled General 
Shang, pinching my _ elbow, 
“that Chinese officers can be 
punctual if they try; and I 
promise we shall always be 
on time in future.” He kept 
his word; but they pulled my 
leg about it unmercifully ever 
afterwards. 

In Peshawar 


the District 


Commander had arranged a 
ceremonial parade of the garri- 
son in honour of the Chinese. 
The parade was accurately drawn 


up, with massed bands to one 
side. Our convoy arrived, and 
General Shang took his place 
at the saluting base, with his 
Mission standing in a row behind 
him. The District Commander 
announced that the massed 
bands would now play the 
Chinese National Anthem. 

The flag was broken at the 
mast-head, and the band began 
to make the most extraordinary 
noise that I have ever heard. 
General Shang looked wildly 
round at me, saw me saluting, 
and smartly brought his hand 
to his cap. The other Chinese 
Generals raggedly followed suit; 
and for seven agonising minutes 
we retained this uncomfortable 
posture while the bands blew 
themselves purple. Something 
was wrong somewhere. 
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When it was over, General 
Shang trotted off to inspect the 
troops. I turned to the Chinese 
nearest me and asked in a low 
voice: “Was that the Chinese 
National Anthem ? ” 

“ce No ! ” 

““Good Lord! It wasn’t—it 
wasn’t the Japanese National 
Anthem by any chance, was it?” 

“ce No ! ” 

“* Then what the hell was it?” 

‘** Never heard it before in my 
life!” 

This vexed question of the 
Chinese National Anthem was 
to cause further trouble. Every- 
body seemed anxious to play it. 
The Commissioner of Rawal- 
pindi, who was to give a noble 
Garden Party for the Mission, 
expressed his intention of hiring 
a band to play the Anthem 
on the arrival of the guests. 
Hurriedly I sent for the band- 
master, to ask whether he had 
the correct music. He came 
into my room, mincing like a 
dancing master, and laid before 
me & massive tome which pro- 
fessed to give all the National 
Anthems in the world. 

“There are two,” he said. 
‘** You can take your choice of 
either.” 

The first was entitled ‘ The 
Delight of the East.” It was 
six pages long, and professed to 
have been authorised by the 
Swedish Legation to Denmark 
in 1898. This, I felt, could not 
be right. The second was only 
six bars, and appeared to be 
scored for a couple of motor- 
horns. I rejected both, and 
persuaded the Commissioner 
that, while his offer had been 
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very much appreciated, it was 
not, apparently, customary for 
the Chinese National Anthem to 
be played at a Garden Party. 
Then the Military Secretary 
to the Governor of Bengal wrote 
to say that the Chinese National 
Anthem would be played at the 
dinner the Governor would be 
giving to the Mission on their 
departure from Oalcutta, and 
would I please arrange for the 
correct musical score to be sent 
to him. A member of the 
Mission happened to have the 
band-parts with him, and these 
were despatched. A reply came 
to say that as the Anthem was 
rather long, would there be any 
objection to only the second 
half being played. I consulted 
General Shang. ‘“ None at all,” 
he replied cheerily, “ provided 
that, when the King’s health is 


drunk, they only play the second 
half of ‘God Save The King’! ” 

Fair enough. The Governor 
evidently took the hint, and at 
the end of the stately dinner, 
when he rose to propose the 
health of the President of the 


Chinese Republic, the band 
played the Anthem magnifi- 
cently right through. Perhaps 
the Chinese had never heard it 
played with so much sonority 
and impressiveness before ; for 
they stood rigidly to attention 
with expressions of ecstasy, the 
tears pouring down their cheeks. 

I was to hear this inspiring 
tune many times afterwards, 
and, once in particular, sung by 
a choir of three thousand in a 
small Chinese town through 
which I escaped after the fall 
of Hong Kong; but first in my 
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memory will always be the 
beauty and solemnity of the 
music as it filled the spacious 
pillared halls of Government 
House, Calcutta. I wonder if 
it will ever be heard again. 

From Peshawar we toured the 
Khyber Pass, and stood on a 
hill-top overlooking Landi Kotal 
and the tin-roofed Afghan 
customs house on the caravan 
track under the huge massif of 
Torkham and the Bens. Many 
are the distinguished travellers 
who have stood on those heights, 
staring across into the forbidden 
land; many the officers who 
have had their photographs 
taken against the old notice- 
board which used to read, “IT 
IS ABSOLUTELY FORBIDDEN TO 
PASS THIS BORDER INTO AFGHAN 
TERRITORY.” 

But the Chinese, who possess 
much more tumultuous geology 
in their own country, were not 
impressed ; and, during the long 
but interesting lecture by a 
staff officer on the tactical 
problem, they amused them- 
selves by putting granite pebbles 
secretly into each other’s 
pockets. 

By the ship-like mud fort at 
Jamrud at the bottom of the 
Pass, the local tribal maliks had 
gathered to offer their time- 
honoured homage to the dis- 
tinguished visitors, presenting 
sheep and rifles and daggers. 
General Shang was delighted, 
and asked me to arrange for a 
couple of lorries to remove these 
fascinating and original gifts. 
When I explained that by 
custom he was expected only to 
touch one of the gifts and to 
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return them all, his disappoint- 
ment was so great that I per- 
suaded the Political Agent to 
ask that one of the daggers 
should be made a genuine gift. 
This partly appeased’ the 
General; but when I met him 
in Chungking a whole year 
later, he was still mourning the 
loss of those sheep. 

The return journey down 
India was comparatively un- 
eventful until we neared Bom- 
bay. During a halt very early 
in the morning at Igatpuri, 
some ninety miles from Bombay, 
I noticed a railway official very 
accurately measuring the dis- 
tance from the engine to the 
door of the Mission’s saloon. I 
asked him the reason for this. 
He said that there was to be a 
civic reception at Bombay rail- 
way station, so the door of the 


saloon had to be brought to a 
halt exactly opposite the red 
carpet on the platform. 

This was news to me. I 
sought the guard. He said that 
Wwe were running two hours late, 
and that we could not arrive in 


Bombay before 11 AM. He 
confirmed the information about 
the civic reception, and added 
that there would also be a 
Guard of Honour drawn up. I 
warned the Mission to have on 
their best bib and tucker for 
the inspection of the Guard of 
Honour, and I withdrew to my 
lonely carriage in the rear of the 
train. 

We seemed to be travelling 
very fast down the ghats, and at 
precisely ten o’clock we steamed 
into Bombay station. I forced 
my way through a seething mob 
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of Indians, climbed over the 
silken ropes of the cordoned 
area, and found a gold-capped 
railway official standing between 
two potted palms. Who was 
the Big Noise to whom [ 
should introduce His Excellency 
General Shang Chen? The 
official looked embarrassed. 
Well, he said, the train had not 
been expected for another hour, 
and all the civil bigwigs who 
had been waiting at the station 
to receive the Mission had gone 
off to breakfast; and so had 
the Guard of Honour. In fact, 
there was no one there, except 
a troop of very small Indian Boy 
Scouts and a littie collection of 
Bombay Chinese peddlers. 

I opened the door of the 
saloon and went in. General 
Shang Chen was in his under- 
pants and socks, brushing his 
hair. I told him that we had 
arrived at Bombay. He looked 
slightly startled, grabbed his 
trousers and began to pull them 
on. The train gave a sudden 
lurch forward, and General 
Shang, caught on one leg, with 
the other leg trouser - bound, 
collapsed on the bunk. 

In due course the Mission 
emerged, spotlessly arrayed in 
uniform, with their little daggers 
highly polished. The Indian 
Boy Scouts set up a shrill chorus 
of approval, and the Chinese 
peddlers jumped up and down 
clapping their hands. [I intro- 
duced General Shang to the 
railway official for want of any 
other dignitary ; we inspected 
the troop of Boy Scouts; and 
we hurried away to the Taj 
Mahal Hotel. 
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This rather undignified affair 
was forgotten, however, later in 
the day during a visit to the 
Bombay Mint. The Director 
personally conducted us over the 
establishment, and we eventu- 
ally arrived at the vast machine 
which operated the final process 
in the production of minted 
coins. The Director pressed a 
lever; the huge press gave a 
few masticating convulsions, and 
spewed out a bright new coin. 
The Director picked it up and 
presented it to General Shang, 
who went into ecstasies when he 
discovered that it was a special 
gold medal with his own name 
struck on it. This was accorded 


to be a very fine piece of magic, 
and the rest of the Mission eyed 
the machine hopefully. But it 
had nothing more to offer, so 
we all trooped home to lunch. 


As an offset to the official 
hurly-burly of the past three 
weeks, it was ordained that we 
should go to Agra for “ three 
days’ sight-seeing and rest.” 
Sight-seeing, yes; but of rest 
there was none, for the Chinese 
were indefatigable rubber-necks. 

We visited the Taj Mahal, and 
fingered the mosaics of semi- 
precious stones inlaid in the 
marble walls. At the deserted 
city of Fatehpur Sikri we clam- 
bered all over the bastions of 
the fort, and watched hideous 
old men jumping down a well 
for baksheesh. We inspected 
tombs and mausoleums ad 
nauseam. 

Finally, on the last morning, 
we went to the famous fort ; 
and, the weather being distinctly 
hot, I arranged to go there before 
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breakfast. General Shang was 
a glutton for history, and he 
seemed particularly interested 
in the methods used by Aurung- 
zeb to depose his father, the 
Emperor Shah Jehan. We 
roamed the Palace apartments, 
and I told him of the splendours 
of the Mogul Court, with the 
famous Peacock Throne and the 
Koh-i-Noor diamond. He was 
highly diverted by the tale of 
the basket of snakes which the 
Emperor Shah Jehan kept beside 
him to bite any official whom he 
considered to have neglected his 
duty. We went down to the 
Hall of Mirrors, where the Mogul 
ladies had been wont to bathe 
themselves. An acolyte lit a 
red strontium flare, filling the 
room with a myriad points of 
crimson light. General Shang 
crowed with joy. We padded 
about the marble chess-board 
floor of the Pearl Mosque, and 
the General listened with rapt 
attention to a description of the 
devotions which Shah Jehan 
used to offer there. 

At last, as the piéce de résist- 
ance, we climbed to the balcony 
of the Jasmine Tower, over- 
looking the Jumna_ River. 
There, in the early morning 
sunlight, the dome and minarets 
of the Taj Mahal rose in 
the distance out of the mists 
like an iridescent pearl. General 
Shang gazed and gazed on the 
beautiful scene, determined to 
impress it on his memory for 
ever. I told him how the 
Emperor Shah Jehan had been 
imprisoned in this Tower for 
the last eight years of his life; 
and that it was here, on this 
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very spot, that he had died in 
the arms of his faithful daughter, 
and his prisoned soul was free to 
wing its way to Paradise to join 
his beloved wife Mumtaz Mahal, 
to whose deathless memory he 
had raised the unsurpassable 
beauty of the Taj. 

General Shang Chen stood 
with his head bowed, and one 
tear coursed down his rugged 
face. For a few moments 
all History seemed to pass us 
by. Then he raised his head, 
squared his shoulders, and said 
in his strong American accent: 
“'Wa-al, in my opinion, the 
Emperor Shah Jehan was 
undooly sentimen’al!” We 
hurried home to breakfast, and 
the rest of the morning was 
spent in buying doubtful French 
literature in the Agra bazaar. 

On our return to Calcutta 
we were bidden to a banquet 


given by the High Sheriff, Sir 


Birendra Mookerjee. India, 
which was beginning to learn 
something of the excellence of 
Chinese cooking from the Nan- 
king Restaurant in Calcutta’s 
own ‘“ China Town,” was deter- 
mined to show these Chinese 
gourmets what she could do. 

In the long panelled dining- 
room in Sir Birendra’s house, 
one hundred guests were seated. 
The first dish on the menu 
was “hors d’euvres Imperial.” 
Now hors deuvres is usually 
a collection of little succulences, 
served as a relish. Not so at 
Sir Birendra Mookerjee’s board! 
A khidmutgar touched my arm, 
and I was invited to help myself 
from an enormous charger of 
large grey-grained caviare. This 
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was a chance not to be missed; 
but before I could taste a morsel 
I received another nudge, and 
there was a dish of vast slices 
of smoked salmon. One should 
never look a gift-horse in the 
mouth. A third nudge; and a 
mountain of pdté de foie gras, 
with truffles. A fourth; an 
acre of anchovies and stuffed 
olives. My plate was beginning 
to look like the dog’s dinner. 
Other nudges had to be ignored : 
there was neither time nor place 
for more. 

Soup followed. Massive silver 
tureens of the finest turtle soup, 
in which were swimming great 
steaks of calipash and calipee 
before which even the stoutest 
alderman would have quailed. 

I noticed the Chinese Consul- 
General, who was sitting in front 
of me, watching everything with 
an impassive face, no doubt 
determining on a staggering 
counter-attack by his own 
cuisine; for we were to dine 
with him the following night. 
He would have to work hard to 
better tonight’s fare ! 

The double-doors at the end 
of the dining-room were thrown 
wide, and there entered a pro- 
cession Of khidmutgars, each 
of them bearing aloft a large 
silver dish with a huge Scots 
salmon, superbly caparisoned. 
How these things had been 
brought to India in war-time 
still remains a mystery. I was 
beginning to pant for breath. 
I had not even seen so much 
food in years. 

The salmon was followed by 
a Caucasian Hashliq—a dozen 
toothsome delicacies spitted on 
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® sliver of bamboo—a whole 
meal in itself. And this magni- 
ficent banquet ended, so far as 
food was concerned, with the 
anticlimax of a little pink ice- 
cream in a metal cup. It was 
almost as though the chef had 
collapsed from exhaustion after 
producing the initial splendours 
and the tweeny had knocked up 
a pudding in his absence. But 
we could not have eaten another 
thimbleful for a king’s ransom. 
It was with liverish interest, 
therefore, that I arrived the 
next evening at the house of the 
Chinese Consul-General. This 
Chinese dinner was to be a 
Dinner of Dinners (for Sir Biren- 
dra Mookerjee was to be invited 
to be o’er-topped), and it was 
my first introduction to a 
Chinese chow. The Mission 
was hopping with excitement. 
The dinner lasted two and a 


half hours, chiefly owing to the 
number of wine challenges (all 
teetotalism had gone by the 
board) and finger-games which 


had to be played between 
courses. There were thirty-four 
courses, I remember, including 
such miracles as sharks-fin soup, 
grilled prawns, Awabi, chicken 
and lichen, Gua Lo Ap (fried 
duckskin in honey), soya bean 
curd and crab-meat, Christening 
Month soup, Chess-board duck, 
Mandarin fish, sweet-sour pork, 
almond soup, and _ various 
wonderful fooyungs or Chinese 
omelettes with astounding fill- 
ings ranging from sea-slug and 
mushrooms to forty-year-old eggs 
and bamboo root, all eaten with 
chopsticks, 

A whole essay could be written 
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on the marvels of such gastron- 
omy; but in these days of 
snoek and desiccated whalemeat, 
it is unprofitable to pursue the 
subject. 

All things come to an end, 
even a Chinese chow; and two 
days later I was again standing 
on the Calcutta Docks, waving 
good-bye to my fourteen friends 
as they sailed away for Singa- 
pore. My heart was full of 
happy memories and the sad- 
ness of farewell ; for I had grown 
to love those cheery Chinese, 
with whom I had lived—as a 
friend put it—‘‘ Chink by jowl” 
for a whole month. I had learnt 
to respect them, to admire them, 
and to laugh with them. I had 
learnt that the Chinese never 
forget that they were civilised 
three thousand years before we 
were doing unmentionable things 
up trees. And I learnt that if 
you will take the first step and 
go half a yard to meet a Chinese, 
he will come half-a-mile to meet 
you! Although I had some 
difficulty at first in telling them 
apart, for they all looked so 
exactly alike to the uninitiated 
eye, it was soon quite easy to 
recognise their character in their 
face. And yet, strangely enough, 
they had said to me after meet- 
ing white-haired, beetle-browed, 
moustachioed British general 
officers, “How can you tell 
British Generals apart? They 
all look exactly the same!” 

I had received last-minute 
orders that, as soon as the 
Mission left India, | was to fly 
to Hong Kong to join the staff 
there. Four days later I was 
seated in a flying-boat on the 
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Hooghly River, rushing through 
the water at appalling speed 
straight for the massive Willing- 
don Bridge—an obstacle which 
our aircraft seemed to delight 
in shaving as we skimmed 
narrowly over the top. <A few 
hours’ flight and we were wallow- 
ing in the steaming choppiness 
of the Irrawaddy River at 
Rangoon. After interminable 
customs delays we were ferried 
ashore. There was a little knot 
of people standing on the quay- 
side. I heard a familiar shout: 
“* Hi-ya! Arth-ur!” It was 
the whole Chinese Military 
Mission, grinning from ear to 
ear! With shouts of laughter, 


they told me that their boat 
had called at Rangoon for the 
week-end, and I was to be their 
guest in the finest suite that 
the Strand Hotel could provide. 


Aircraft connections demanded 
that I, too, should spend the 
week-end in Rangoon; and 
there followed an orgy of feast- 
ing and reminiscence. I was 
no longer an official host, and 
they were no longer Government 
guests ; so they felt themselves 
free to give me their real impres- 
sions of India. As they proved 
themselves to be shrewd ob- 
servers, entirely impervious to 
‘eye-wash’ and window-dressing, 
these were most enlightening. 
The week-end finished, I was 
driven to Mingaladon airport by 
a Chinese escort in General 
Shang Chen’s brand-new Buick 
ear which had just arrived from 
America; and I flew across 
Burma and China to Hong Kong. 
Eleven months 


later, ill, 
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emaciated, and penniless, clad 
in a blue Chinese house-robe— 
the only clothes I possessed—I 
stood in the dry river-bed which 
is the airport between the two 
massive peaks that are Chung- 
king. I had escaped from Hong 
Kong after its capture by the 
Japanese on Christmas Day, 
1941. .After a long journey 
which included swimming, walk- 
ing, boating, bicycling, going by 
bus and by rail, I had finished 
the last lap by air. 

But as I had been delayed two 
hours at Kweilin owing to Jap- 
anese air raids, there was no 
one at Chungking airport to 
tell me where to go. Somebody 
touched my elbow. <A small 
Chinese announced that he was 
General Shang Chen’s private 
secretary, and he was to take 
me in the General’s Buick saloon 
to the British Embassy. 

An hour later General Shang 
himself arrived, and invited me 
to lunch with him the next 
day at his town house, where he 
kept an English chef. Over 
this exquisite meal, which I 
positively devoured after four 
weeks of semi - starvation, 
General Shang told me that 1 
was to dine with him the next 
night at his country residence, 
and that every member of 
the Chinese Military Mission 
who was within 200 miles of 
Chungking had been ordered 
to attend. 

The private secretary brought 
the car to the Embassy, and I 
was driven twenty miles through 
the forests to a charming villa 
on the mountain-side. There, 
standing bare-headed in the road 
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in the rain, was General Shang 
Chen, waiting to lead me into 
his house. Twelve of the four- 
teen members of the Mission, 
who had become my personal 
friends and brothers-in-arms, 
were gathered there. They 
feasted me like a prince of the 
blood royal, and showered me 
with kindness and sympathy. 
And when physical weakness 
made it imperative for me to 
return early to bed, instead of 
staying up for the several pro- 
posed hours of junketing, kind 
hands put me into the car, and 
wafted me safely back to bed. 
I had been told that there 
was no hope of an air passage 
back to India in less than 
six weeks. I was desperately 
anxious to return; for I was ill, 
and I had a lot to tell. So when 
General Shang asked if there 
was anything that he could do 


for me, anything from a financial 
loan to a complete outfit of 
clothes, I said that there was 
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one thing he could do—get me 
@ priority passage to India. He 
looked very dubious at this, 
and said that I had asked a 
hard thing indeed. But the 
next morning, at 3.30 a.m., I 
was awakened by a knocking 
at my door. It was the Chinese 
private secretary. Could I come 
now, he asked. I rose off my 
bed and followed him, for I had 
no belongings to take with me. 
We drove down to the airport, 
and he put me into an aircraft 
full of Very Important Chinese 
Persons. That evening I reached 
Calcutta, less than twenty-four 
hours after making my s80- 
difficult request. 

They were wonderful friends, 
those Chinese, and I wonder if I 
shall over meet any of them 
again. The Mission was soon 
scattered all over the world: 
London, Washington, Africa, 
Australia. But they were all 
Chinese Nationalists, and what 
will become of them now ? 
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Miss Caroline Emmet re- 
covered her ticket from ‘the 
sailor at the head of the stairs, 
thanked him with a smile which 
wrinkled her kindly blue eyes, 
and settled herself on the hard 
seat with a sigh of relief. It had 
been a long and dusty pilgrimage 
from her Hampshire cottage, and 
she had dreaded it, as elderly 
people did dread even train 
journeys in 1946. But she had 
found that getting to Wimbledon 
had been unexpectedly easy. 


There had been no queues, and 
the crowds had seemed to her 
surprisingly small and orderly. 


It was nearly forty years 
since Miss Emmet had been to 
Wimbledon, in the days when 
‘Worple Road’ had _ been 
famous all over Europe at least, 
and she could hardly realise, 
as she sat in her seat and un- 
folded her immense programme, 
that here at last, under her eyes, 
was the Mecca to which her 
thoughts had kept turning ever 
since the end of the first War. 

To tell the truth, Miss Emmet 
found the new Centre Court (for 
to her it was still most garishly 
new) a trifle unimpressive at 
first sight. But then she had 
discovered that to be the case 
with so many of the really 
unique and famous places of 
the earth. The Parthenon, the 
Matterhorn, Number 10 Down- 
ing Street, and St Paul’s 
Cathedral had all rather dis- 


appointed her at first glance. 
Most of all had she been shocked, 
she reflected, on arrival at Ain- 
tree, when dear Major Garnerby, 
the Master of the Hounds, had 
taken her up there, in the last 
year of his Mastership, for the 
first and only time. Miss Emmet 
remembered how she had stood 
in that frightening crowd high 
up in Tattersall’s stand, bewil- 
dered and quite unable to believe 
that those tiny fences, spread 
out below her like a map in 
the March sunshine, were really 
the most formidable steeplechase 
obstacles in the world. For a 
moment she had thought that 
Tim Garnerby, the dear absent- 
minded old soul, must have 
brought her by mistake to the 
wrong race-course. Only the 
crowd and the excitement had 
reassured her; for Tim Garnerby 
himself, with sixty pounds burn- 
ing in his pocket, had left her 
alone while he tried to fight his 
way down through the press to 
the bookmakers. “It’s hope- 
less!” he had panted at last 
when he rejoined her. “If I'd 
waited any longer I’d have 
missed the race! I haven't 
managed to get a shilling on!” 

Miss Emmet smiled to recall 
that conversation; for Tim 
Garnerby had perforce kept his 
money in his pocket and watched, 
with some relief, the three horses 
of his choice all fall in the first 
five fences. 
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Abruptly Miss Emmet 
switched her mind back from 
Aintree to the Centre Court, 
that Holy of Holies of the lawn- 
tennis world which, for so long, 
had been her world as well. 
Her eyes roved over its expanse 
far below and she thought again, 
‘Well, it’s not a bit what I 
expected!’ The sacred turf 
itself was a curious pale green, 
and even so early in the tourna- 
ment it seemed badly worn at 
the base-lines. The net was not 
even up, nor were the posts, and 
only a sprinkling of spectators 
were in their places in the vast 
tiers of seats surrounding it. 
Miss Emmet looked anxiously at 
her watch. 1.49, she made it, 
and the first match was due to 
start at two o’clock! She felt 
sure that this vast arena could 
only be the court she had come 


so far to see. Had she by any 
chance come on the wrong day? 


No, that was impossible; for 
Major Garnerby would never 
have given her a ticket which 
was not impeccable, that green 
ticket for which people seemed 
to ask, and offer, such fantastic 
prices in the Personal Column of 
‘The Times.’ 

A stranger looking at Miss 
Emmet at that anxious moment 
might well have been puzzled : 
at the large rather old-fashioned 
hat, the simple lines of the long 


Much to Miss Emmet’s relief, 
two casual men in sweaters 
and black canvas shoes now 
sauntered over to an immense 
box behind the umpire’s ladder. 
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flounced dress, the grey gloves 
up to her elbow (for Miss Emmet 
had dressed for the Centre 
Court, so often patronised by 
the dear Queen, as carefully as 
she would have done for the 
Royal Enclosure at Ascot). All 
these betrayed the Edwardian 
spinster who had never had any 
serious thoughts of matrimony 
and who lived a secluded, blame- 
less existence in some country 
village with a canary and a cat, 
snipping flowers for her drawing- 
room in @ bonnet with long 
strings, helping at the Women’s 
Institute or the Rector’s jumble 
sale, a mainstay of the village 
and its unpaid institutions. The 
same stranger, staring consider- 
ably more closely than Miss 
Emmet would have allowed him, 
might have detected a hint of 
old wrinkles round the resolute 
blue eyes, more than a hint of 
ancient sunburn on the olive 
neck, and steely fibres on the 
long forearm beneath the grey 
gloves. He might have thought 
that here was a woman, not so 
common nowadays but once too 
common, whose mind had been 
made up for her in her twenties, 
who had put life behind her and 
yet was not regretful, an early 
Edwardian spinster with, some- 
how, a sense of humour. But 
he would have thought no more 
than that. 


Then one of them carried the 
posts in his arms like twin babies 
to the court and fitted them 
into slots. Miss Emmet watched 
them anxiously while with care- 
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less ease they hooked up and 
adjusted the net. It would have 
been too awful if there had been 
any hitch. She recalled all those 
agonies of her youth on the 
vicarage lawn, the knots in the 
aged wire, the hook that never 
would hold in the centre tape, 
the flushed and anxious curate 
or the young doctor declaring 
that it would simply have to do 
because, if they wound it up any 
tighter, either the wire or the 
posts would give way. All the 
forgotten tremors of her girl- 
hood before a game of tennis 
swept for a moment over her. 
Then she laughed, and the 
blue eyes kindled amid their 
tiny wrinkles. After all, she 


almost murmured, these are the 
All-England Championships and 
I suppose they must give them 


a brand-new net. 

For Miss Emmet, in her young 
days, had known the whole 
gamut of lawn-tennis from the 
beginning, when people’s lawns 
did duty for other things as 
well; from the days when one 
gave a ‘garden-party’ and there 
was croquet on one lawn and 
tennis on the other (stately 
tennis suitable for garden-party 
frocks), to the days when there 
was a regular interchange of 
tea and tennis among all the 
houses within a carriage-drive 
of home. In her mind’s eye she 
could see at that moment a long 
procession of Victorian parlour- 
maids in starched caps and 
aprons wheeling trolleys of tea- 
things out across sunlit lawns to 
the shade. of copper beech or 
ancient elm. She had known 
too, all her girlhood, the regular 
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round of holiday tennis, its 
tempo quickening and changing 
every year at seaside resorts. 
But it was on the vicarage lawn, 
mowed and rolled and marked 
out by herself, that Miss Emmet 
had really served her apprentice- 
ship to the game. How well she 
recalled, in the parties of her 
youth, the struggle it had been 
to get one good set between four 
players who knew the game! 
She remembered the finesse 
needed to keep the curate out 
of that four; for he seemed to 
be invariably a hearty and 
muscular young Christian who 
either skied the ball irrevocably 
into the laurels, or crashed 
through the stop-netting like 
a rabbit bolted from a ferret. 
Ah, those ’prentice days when 
a set of new tennis-balls had 
to last a month and one got 
used to playing most of the 
season with part-worn ones, 
surreptitiously cleaned on the 
door-mat! But they, and the 
vagaries of the lawn, had taught 
her to ‘watch the ball’ as 
nothing else could do. 

She remembered the sudden 
ease and sureness which had 
come to her when, at long last, 
she had reached open tourna- 
ments where they provided new 
balls for every match and those 
domestic subterfuges had ceased 
at last. But thank goodness, 
she thought irrelevantly, she 
had never in all her tournament 
career been expected to play 
with the dear Queen looking 
down at her from the Royal 
Box. That would have been 
too dreadfully nerve-racking for 
any lady. 
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Miss Emmet studied the huge 
programme through her gold 
eyeglasses, for there was still no 
one on the court. Here, she 
discovered, were 123 gentlemen 
and 96 ladies from no _ less 
than twenty different countries 
gathered together, all presum- 
ably ‘up to Wimbledon stan- 
dard.’ (And in her youth the 
stray Frenchman or American 
at such a tournament would 
have been as marked as a fox 
in a poultry-run !) Two hundred 
and twenty players or more, and 
only six or eight at most would 
win lasting fame. Some would 
scatter for a few seasons to lord 
it over county tournaments ; 


the rest would drift away as 
they got older and cease to play, 
as Miss Emmet had done, though 


of them all someone some day 
would perhaps murmur rever- 
ently: “I believe he, or she, 
once played at Wimbledon!” 
And once Worple Road had been 
a family party where one met 
the same faces, year after year, 
in the same unchanging scene. 
Ah! here came the corps 
de ballet at last! Linesmen 
sauntered in and took up their 
seats around the court (one of 
them was even wearing an 
antique straw hat), and ball- 
boys appeared from nowhere. 
Then from somewhere under 
the stands appeared two white- 
clad figures, a short, dark young 
woman, walking with palpable 
nervousness, then another figure, 
whom Miss Emmet, brought up 
on Lord Tennyson, found her- 
self describing as “ divinely tall 


and most divinely fair.” She 
was so immaculately dressed and 
her lion-coloured hair was 80 
painstakingly done that, in Miss 
Emmet’s youth, she would have 
been written off at a glance as 
‘a rabbit.’ But Miss Emmet’s 
programme told her that the 
figure must belong to one of the 
four or five ‘ highest-ranking ’ 
woman players in the United 
States. 

Dear, dear, thought Miss 
Emmet, times have changed ! 
In her young days any girl who 
spent as much time as that on 
her personal appearance would 
have had no time for anything 
else. She watched with envy 
and suspicion the tall girl catch 
with careless ease a handful of 
balls from a boy and hit one 
over the net towards her adver- 
sary. In Miss Emmet’s day you 
had never knocked up for more 
than a minute or so: you were 
too keen to get to business and 
others were waiting for the 
court. But in the long five 
minutes during which that 
knock-up lasted, she realised 
that the tall American, for 
all her theatrical appearance, 
had strokes whose speed and 
certainty had been equalled by 
few women in Miss Emmet’s 
prime. She watched her serve 
—~-a high, graceful, overhead serve 
with a long swing—and again 
thought of the days of her youth 
when no lady ever served any- 
thing but underhand, a slow- 
motion screwy stroke which did 
little more than put the ball 
into play. 
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Then the artistry of the game 
overcame her. By Miss Emmet’s 
standards the game she watched 
would have been considered 
impossibly ‘ unladylike.’ She 
suddenly understood how the 
word ‘fast’ had acquired a sort 
of immoral significance ; for the 
tall American speedily showed 
that she had in her repertoire 
every stroke played by men, 
including some overhead strokes 
which no lady in Miss Emmet’s 
day would have attempted. 

She looked down with grow- 
ing sympathy at the little dark 
scurrying figure on the other 
side of the net. Miss Emmet 
knew only too well the cold grey 
feeling of constriction which 
raust be spreading over her, 
and which she herself had 


experienced so often against an 
adversary of superior class: the 


feeling that the net was an inch 
and a half too high in the 
centre and at least three inches 
at the sides; the growing 
certainty that the court had 
widened to about forty feet in 
some mysterious way at her end 
of the net and had narrowed to 
a slit on the other side. The 
little dark woman was scurrying 
desperately to and fro, snatch- 
ing at strokes which she seemed 
to have no adequate time to 
make, and scoring an odd point 
here and there, more by rote 
than from any feeling of form. 
Miss Emmet, kindly as she 
had always been. breathed a 
silent prayer that this girl might 
pull herself together. She had 
known it all so often, the sudden 
joy when rhythm and accuracy 
flowed back, as it were, into one’s 
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racket, and one felt one had 
that extra split-second of time 
in which to play strokes properly 
off the right foot. And once 
again, incongruously, her mind 
harped back to that long- 
forgotten ‘mixed’ semi- final 
thirty-nine years ago, when she 
had played on, rock-like, in a 
sort of dream, with waves of 
fierce drives and smashes beat- 
ing at her in vain; when some- 
how, flushed and busy and 
oblivious, she, and she alone, had 
lobbed and driven the Champion 
pair to seven-games-all in the 
final set. If only, that day, 
her partner had not lost his 
nerve and dared to ‘go for his 
strokes’! The little more... 

Miss Emmet could hardly bear 
to look at the slaughter going on 
below. She realised suddenly 
that the stands around her had 
begun to fill up and that people 
were talking and murmuring all 
about her. It was unladylike 
to eavesdrop, but some of the 
conversation she could not help 
overhearing. 

Two elderly women, of the 
class that would in Miss Emmet’s 
girlhood have been _ called 
‘leisured,’ sat beside her. 
Evidently they were old friends 
who had agreed to meet at 
Wimbledon that afternoon for 
a chat. Though their eyes 
seemed to be watching the game 
far below, their thoughts were 
clearly far away. Fragments 
of their talk came to Miss 
Emmet above the pat of hard- 
hit balls and the umpire’s meas- 
ured announcements. 

** My dear, I always bottle my 
gooseberries in water. . . .” 
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“ The 
points . . 

“* They all say, my dear, that 
you can get them at...” 

** Yes, I always used to make 
marrow jam with ginger, but it 
is so difficult nowadays. .. .” 

“ Of course, their little gairl 
must be quite grown up now. 
Doris, her name was, I think.” 

** Yes, she’s got two boys of 
nine and four and a little. . 
It was in Bollingsworth’s I met 
Bes on” 

A lot of good they get, thought 
Miss Emmet scornfully, out of 
looking on at championship 
tennis, talking all the sort of 
stuff that in old days her 
mother in the vicarage would 
have left to her cook. Their 
minds were half in the kitchen 
and the other half in Oxford 
Street. She watched the tall 
American serve and take three 
loping strides up the court to 
make a perfect stop-volley. 

Two rows above her a girl 
and @ young man were sitting. 
Their slangy, rather drawling 
voices drifted down to Miss 
Emmet over the empty seats 
immediately behind her. The 
young man was clearly being a 
little sarcastic about what he 
called the ‘Dark Ages’ of tennis 
before the first World War. 
‘*T imagine,” he said, “* the men 
all played in cycling knickers 
and side-whiskers in those days, 
or striped flannel trousers.” 

“Oh, curse you, Musty. I 
don’t date as badly as all that.” 

Miss Emmet stiffened in her 
seat. Ladies did not swear 
either in her day or now, and 
the Centre Court was just as 
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much a Royal Enclosure as 
Ascot. But the young man 
was unabashed. 

“Tl bet they did! And the 
women had skirts down to their 
heels and the rallies lasted a 
quarter of an hour.” 

Well, thought Miss Emmet, 
blushing hotly, and what if they 
did? Ladies were ladylike in 
those days and it was good 
solid, exciting tennis, and per- 
haps needed more steadiness and 
concentration than this brilliant 
hit-or-miss affair going on below 
her, with half-volleys and 
snatched backhanders hit ‘on 
the rise. Nobody nowadays 
seemed to be able or willing to 
keep a rally going for more than 
three or four strokes. They 
were in too great a hurry. 

She glanced back at the girl. 
A pretty girl, with something 
vaguely familiar in her face. 
And into Miss Emmet’s mind 
rose @ picture, also from the 
‘Dark Ages,’ of a sun-drenched 
Centre Court long ago, and of 
herself in a long white frock. .. . 
But she put the vision from her. 

She fumbled with her bag and 
decided to go and watch another 
court. She would go down from 
her perch in this great Colosseum, 
where hundreds of people were 
calmly watching the slaughter, 
and see what was going on out- 
side. The wretched English 
girl, far below in the arena, was 
being almost driven off the court 
by @ series of slashing back- 
handed strokes whose relentless 
artistry appalled Miss Emmet. 
Had she herself ever hit as hard 
as that ? 

The young man behind her 
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tapped another cigarette on his 
long case, curved to match his 
chest. ‘ Rum, isn’t it,’ he said 
to the girl, not troubling whether 
he could be overheard, “‘ how all 
these old things flock here? I 
haven’t a clue what they can 
get out of it. One foot in the 
grave and most probably never 
hit a tennis-ball in their lives.” 

“ Well, Musty,” said the girl, 
“I suppose it makes a change 
for the old dears. I do think 
that silk jumper she’s wearing 
is too divine.” She nodded 
downwards towards the court 
and the tall American. 

“I wonder,” said the young 
man brutally, still looking at 
the seats around him, “ they 
don’t go to a movie. Weil, I 
was going to tell you all about 
this hideous night-club George 
insisted on... .” 


Miss Emmet rose firmly and 


moved towards the stairs. These 
young people nowadays moved 
so fast they never got anywhere. 
They just whirled round and 
round, with a lot of noise and 
banging, like the crazy cars she 
had once seen in a fair in Hamp- 
shire. She explained carefully 
to the smiling sailor at the 
stairhead that she was coming 
back and trusted she would find 
no one else occupying her seat. 

Reassured, she started on a 
tour of inspection. In the old 
tournaments, one had played 
tennis with the pat of strokes 
and the cries of players coming 
from other courts all about one, 
not in these self-contained arenas 
where grim battles were fought, 
surrounded by cameras and tier 
upon tier of moving eyes going 
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backwards and forwards. And 
the sound of the patted ball was 
being relayed, as Miss Emmet 
knew well, hour after hour to 
cottage parlours in remote 
country lanes, where many of 
those who listened had never seen 
a tennis-match in their lives. 

‘What happens,” said the 
young man musingly as Miss 
Emmet went down the stairs, 
and it was just as well that she 
was no longer within earshot, 
* to all of them when they break 
down?” He nodded towards 
the players on the court. 

‘* Break down?” said the girl. 

“Yes, when they’re no more 
use for first-class tennis? You 
know, like chorus-girls, when 
they get a bit past it? I 
suppose even she,” he flicked 
his cigarette at the tall American 
who was striding like Artemis 
across the court, “‘ will get sore 
shins in time or have to be fired 
for curb.” 

““T suppose,” said the girl, 
‘she'll marry and settle down 
and have a family.” 

‘* Awful come-down from this, 
ain’t it? They’re in the whole 
world’s eye for a moment and 
then they just disappear, I 
suppose, off the face of the court. 
It’s like ‘ where do all the flies 
go in the winter-time?’ They 
can’t just go back to playing 
bumble-puppy tennis wherever 
they live.” 

Miss Emmet, perhaps, now 
wandering timidly round the 
back of the Centre Court arena, 
could have answered that ques- 
tion for him, had she been asked. 
They settle down, she would 
have told the young man, to 
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tend rose trees or aged fathers, 
to bring up geese and ducklings 
and little turkeys, to be model 
aunts and godmothers, to help 
in the village, and to live on the 
memory of that fierce little 
flare of publie life which had 
once been theirs. 

For Miss Emmet herself had 
been wondering where was all 
that laughing, sunburnt English 
crowd with which she had 


Miss Emmet, in a brown 
study, was making a tour of 
inspection of this new and garish 
Wimbledon. What a queer 
cosmopolitan crowd it was! 
Everywhere were foreigners and 
a babble of unknown tongues. 
Lawn-tennis was no longer a 
game. It had become an inter- 


national business, catering for 
vast crowds, a pursuit not for 
the country lawn but for the 


urban stadium. She looked at 
the enormous and shining tea- 
bar. How different it was from 
the hot and stagnant tents in 
which, flushed and sun-bitten, 
she had drunk tea and eaten 
ices for so many years in the 
tournaments of her youth! 
There was even a bank, and an 
office which sold theatre tickets! 
(Why, she could not imagine ; 
for in Miss Emmet’s day ladies 
had gone to bed at half-past 
nine to recuperate for the next 
day’s play.) And she had 
already marvelled at the im- 
mense refrigerator on the Centre 
Court in which they kept the 
new boxes of balls. 

The throng on Court One was 
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mingled forty summers ago, her- 
self ‘ not least, but honoured of 
them all.’ They had vanished 
from her ken for ever, but some- 
where, she supposed, many were 
still living in the English country- 
side. And into her mind came 
some lines which a horse-lover 
had written of forgotten horses 
in the first World War :— 

** Softly fall the feet of them along 

the English lanes.”’ 


too dense for any attempt to 
see what was going on, so she 
wandered round the outside 
courts and took a seat on a hard 
bench to watch what in her 
days had always been known as 
a ‘gentlemen’s double.’ She 
studied her programme. On 
the court below was a tall young 
man from Central Europe, with 
black close-cropped hair and 
huge hairy arms, with his great 
chest straining a skimpy white 
singlet and immense muscular 
thighs jutting out of a pair of 
most ungentlemanly shorts. He 
and his partner, also dark and 
thick-set and by no means 
gentlemanly in appearance, 
were serving and smashing their 
ray to victory against a bewil- 
dered English couple who smiled 
ruefully when their short lobs 
were crashed back first bounce 
over the stop-netting. To Miss 
Emmet’s bewildered gaze it was 
almost brutal. Averting her 
eyes from the cropped man’s 
exiguous shorts, she was sud- 
denly aware of an old gentle- 
man sitting on the bench near 
her, in @ worn tweed suit. 
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He had a grey bowler hat on 
his knee. Miss Emmet noted 
subconsciously the tanned bald 
head, the wrinkles round his 
eyes and on his neck, and the 
veins standing out on a gnarled 
well-kept hand. The old gentle- 
man eyed her too, moved 
a little along the bench and 
said pleasantly: ‘‘ Remarkable 
service that feller’s got, hasn’t 
he? Reminds me almost of 
McLoughlin in the old days. 
Serve, four leps, and a stop- 
volley or a smash and the rally 
was over.” 

In Miss Emmet’s small circle 
total strangers did not usually 
accost one without introduction 
or apology, but the remark lit 
a spark in her, and something in 
the old gentleman’s kindly eye. 

*“ Ah,” she smiled, “ but it 
took one of the old stagers to 
show how that service could be 
played, by standing in to it. 
Do you not recall how little 
Mr Barrett stood close up to 
the service line and patted them 
all back somehow? He paved 
the way for Mr Wilding to beat 
him later on.” 

“You knew old Roper?” 
said the old man eagerly. ‘ But 
where and when ? ” 

“Oh, mainly on the East 
Coast in what they call nowa- 
days the Dark Ages,” said Miss 
Emmet, blushing. Only, she 
thought defiantly, they weren’t 
the Dark Ages at all. They 
were the Light Ages, whatever 
the young people thought about 
them, when there was a golden 
sovereign, and no wars, and 
people had time to live, when 
lawn - tennis was a_ healthful 
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game which people played and 
not an exhibition of gladiators, 
paid or unpaid, to which people 
flocked only to watch. 

** And once,” she began again. 
Then she stopped abruptly. It 
would be most immodest and 
unladylike to admit that she, 
who had put aside her racket 
for ever in 1915, had ever played 
at Wimbledon. 

The old gentleman was look- 
ing at Miss Emmet long and 
searchingly. 

“Good Lord!” he exploded 
suddenly, ‘ it’s—you must be 
Carrie Emmet.” He put on his 
grey bowler hat and took it off 
again ceremoniously and ex- 
tended a hand. ‘And whom 
have I the honour of addressing 
now ?”’ 

** Still Carrie Emmet,” smiled 
the owner of the name. “ And 
you must be?” In this casual 
age no one now said, ‘“ You 
have the advantage of me.” 

‘* Miles Anderson,” said the 
old man, ‘‘ with one foot in the 
grave and the other in Carey 
Street, thanks to two wars. I 
got hit in the first one and have 
been a bit of a crock since. It 
seems a century at least since 
you and I gambolled in these 
parts, doesn’t it ? ” 

‘And your family?” said 
Miss Emmet, hesitating. There 
had been such a lot of talk in the 
vicarage when she had been 
asked to partner a married man 
from another county in open 
tournaments, and much trouble 
had been taken to see that she 
had been impeccably chaperoned 
from morning to night. After 
major wars, too, one always 
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rather hesitated to ask questions 
about families. 

“Oh, I’ve been a widower for 
twelve years,” said the old, man, 
“but my girl’s twenty-five and 
just come out of the W.A.A.P. 
She’s here today with her young 
man, somewhere on the Centre 
Court.” 

Miss Emmet smiled, recalling 
the conversation she had heard 
on the Centre Court from that 
unknown youthful pair. 

‘“‘T think she must have been 
sitting a few rows behind me,” 
she said. “I thought her face 
seemed familiar, and I couldn’t 
help overhearing some of her 
conversation. Does she play 
very well?” As she said the 


words she was thinking of older 
days when “ does your daughter 
play ?”’ would have implied, as 
a matter of course, either the 
piano or the violin. 


‘* Not at all,” said the old man. 
“I can’t get her to take up 
tennis seriously, or anything 
else for that matter. She’s like 
all these young people nowa- 
days. By the time she’s had 
her hair done like Betty Blob- 
stock and bought a pair of 
divided shorts and a silk jumper 
like Miriam Bown, and four 
rackets and the latest sort of 
eyeshade ... that’s about as 
far as most of ’em get. She just 
won’t practise or train or play 
singles, and I believe most 
people nowadays would rather 
watch first-class tennis than play 
second-class stuff. Not like the 
old days, is it? All these young 
chaps are the same too. Swear 
they can’t keep a horse nowa- 
days, but they think nothing of 
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putting thirty shillings a week 
down their own throats—and 
as for cigarettes .. .” 

He broke off. 

* Tt’s not their fault, of course. 
Thanks to the second War and 
the sort of Jules Verne existence 
they all led in it, nothing seems 
adventurous nowadays and very 
little worth doing. Poor things, 
they’ve served no real apprentice- 
ship to anything except war! ” 

‘* But where,” asked Miss 
Emmet, eyeing the burly Czechs 
below, “have these foreign 
young men managed to get the 
practice ? You can’t learn 
tennis like that,” she waved her 
gloved fingers at the court below, 
“* without a really fast court and 
new rackets and balls, apart 
from the practice.” 

“Exactly!” said the old man. 
“1m wondering too. All these 
tales of starving Europe. It’s 
like so many things you read in 
the papers nowadays, you just 
can’t believe them! Look at 
that chap down there. Don’t 
tell me he was ever underfed ! 
He must weigh thirteen or four- 
teen stone and he’s as hard as 
a brick, though he’s a bit grubby, 
to my mind!” 

Into Miss Emmet’s mind, at 
that remark, swam the most 
unladylike recollection of a 
tournament she had played in 
once at the Queen’s Club in 
1907 (or was it 19097%), and of 
that far-away female paragon 
who held that baths weakened 
you during a tournament. 
What a to-do there had been 
among the players in the ladies’ 
changing-room when one of her 
under-garments had disappeared 
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on the penultimate day! There 
had been angry questions and 
accusations and finally a notice 
on the board, saying :— 
** Will the lady who took my 
vest from the hook please 
return it AT ONCE?” 


And next day under this sen- 
tence someone had written, most 
shockingly, two brief lines :— 

“I burnt your vest. 
I thought it best.” 


But she put these dreadful 
reminiscences from her mind 
and they talked of “‘old Roper” 
as generations of players had 
known him—Roper, the master 
of touch and angle, a stocky 
short-coupled man as perfectly 
balanced as a polo pony, who 
could lob himself out of any 
tight corner, whose serve was 
nothing but a pat to put the 
ball into play, but so placed that 
you never seemed able to hit it. 
He could slow up and bewilder 
the masters of speed by his 
infinite variations; he had the 
human touch of true greatness 
and could always make people 
laugh at a moment of tension. 
Off the court he was a solicitor, 
and on the court a genius with 
a hint of the clown, whom she 
had watched drinking quantities 
of water before a match to 
make himself perspire and clear 
the eye. And that led them to 
talk of the training methods of 
bygone players who in their 
day had been famous all over 
the country; the ‘ great twin- 
brethren,’ the Castor and Pollux 
of tennis, who argued and fought 
openly but could only ‘ com- 
bine’ with each other; little 
Blood with his thunderbolt 
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ground-strokes, and Akers, who 
never ate meat and trained on 
vast quantities of apple - tart 
and cream; the faddists and 
the beef-and-beer devotees, and 
Mrs Ditchlingham who in a 
hard-fought final had a tumbler 
—horribile dictu—of neat brandy 
in full view under the umpire’s 
ladder. 

Once the taint of raffishness 
had crept into tournament tennis 
it had spread alarmingly. Miss 
Emmet recalled old Pawrey, 
who would beard the very 
umpire on his ladder and 
demand to have a point played 
again; and Aubrey Bream from 
Malay, who would stop his 
opponent in mid-service to com- 
plain of someone walking behind 
the ‘server’s arm ’— Aubrey 
Bream who took a swig of 
whisky every time he changed 
ends, so that really, my dear, in 
a lady’s and gentleman’s double 
there was quite an aroma when 
one passed him. He it was who, 
back on furlough from Malay, 
had caused a sensation at Frin- 
ton by putting his pretty young 
wife up at the net and playing 
from the base-line himself. It 
had quite bewildered their 
opponents in the first two 
rounds; for, of course, it was 
the gentleman’s place to be at 
the net and it was never done 
for anyone to hit straight at a 
lady. 

Miss Emmet, knitting that 
evening in the hotel lounge, had 
overheard through the open 
window old Bream, flushed and 
expansive, confiding his trade 
secret to a crony in a deck- 
chair. “It’s easy, old boy! 
Put the woman up at the net 
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and in nine cases out of ten the 
man won’t go and drive at her. 
And if she can get her racket 
to a short one at the net, it’s a 
winner! And for the rest of 
the time it’s the other woman 
on the base-line driving against 
the man, and if he can’t out- 
drive her easily, well, he oughtn’t 
to be there! I’ve won seven or 
eight mixed events in the East 
that way.” 


How shocked Miss Emmet 


I am afraid Miss Emmet’s 
recollections about the rest of 
that sunny afternoon have 
always seemed a trifle confused. 
She and the old gentleman 


wandered from court to court 
and watched a great deal of 
very spectacular lawn - tennis, 


but in conversation afterwards 
she was always, one found, very 
vague about the reigning stars 
and whom she had watched that 
day. When one was a player, 
it had always been considered 
‘bad for the eye’ to watch too 
much tennis. It was timely, 
though sometimes very depress- 
ing, to study somebody’s game 
before you were likely to meet 
her or him on the court, but that 
was all. And now it also de- 
pressed Miss Emmet to realise 
that ninety-five per cent of 
her countrymen regarded lawn- 
tennis purely as a spectacle, 
something to watch and not to 
play. ‘ The game,’ as she had 
known it in her youth, seemed 
to be fading out, in this bankrupt 
post-war world, as football had 
done, in a welter of speed and 
veiled international profession- 
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had been at the time to realise 
that she had eavesdropped at a 
private conversation, and what 
heartburnings she had suffered 
before deciding whether or not 
to hit at little Mrs Bream, though 
it had hardly been necessary! 
For she had lobbed and driven 
at the old man with a rock-like 
steadiness through two long sets 
until his potations took effect 
on his wind and they had won 
the last set to love. 


alism. Had we, she wondered, 
forsaken the substance and 
gathered at great expense to 
watch the shadow? Were all 
those thrills which she had 
known in real life no longer to 
be felt by the masses except on 
@ sort of screen, as parts por- 
trayed for them by carefully 
groomed actors and actresses 
from abroad ? 

That, I think, was what was 
in Miss Emmet’s mind, but she 
put it differently to the old 
gentleman. 

“Do you ever play now—er 
—Miles?’’ (She had always 
thought of him as Miles, though 
she would have been shocked in 
youth to have referred to him 
as anything but Mr Anderson. 
There were no Christian names 
in Miss Emmet’s day, except 
among relatives.) 

Miles Anderson shook his bald 
head. ‘‘ No money, my dear 
lady, even if one could buy any 
tennis-balls which aren’t pre- 
war. By the time I’ve paid my 
gardener £4 a week and my 
cook another £2 and the run of 
her teeth and a hundred pounds 
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a year for the swipes they call 
beer . . . I’m too broke to stage 
@ tennis-party. And I had ducks 
and ponies on the lawn all the 
war.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Emmet, 
“but at least we did all play, 
according to our lights. We did 
run about on the grass in the 
sun and now and again. . .” 

She stopped. The memories of 
a happy past, a wise man had 
once said, are in themselves a 
solid possession. She would not 
enlarge on the ‘ glory and ecstasy’ 
through which, perspiring, she 
had passed as a girl in that white- 
robed company. 

“1 know what you mean,” 
said the old man_ quickly. 
“There was an apprenticeship 
we all served. These modern 
war-bred girls spring full-armed 


from the cradle (like Aphrodite, 
isn’t it ?) with all the strokes of 
a man and the cameras of the 
Press firmly focused on their 


rose-pink limbs. That is, a few 
do. The rest just don’t start.” 
Miss Emmet laughed. ‘“ Do 
you remember when May .. .” 
She paused. She remembered 
how shocked her dear Mamma 
had been when she first told 
the story in the vicarage. 
“You mean when someone 
on the Committee had to tell 
May Sutton her skirts were three 
full inches off the ground ? ” 
“We were thought awfully 
daring later on,” Miss Emmet 
mused, “ to play without hats. 
I should feel as if I'd got a 
crinoline on nowadays alongside 
some of these young things today. 
Do you remember old . . .?” 
That started them off again, 
and I’m afraid the rest of the 
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afternoon was just what Miss 
Emmet would have called ‘a 
good gossip,’ going back so far 
that it would have been Greek 
to you or me. They did wander 
back to the Centre Court, where 
Miss Emmet was relieved to 
find that the cigarette-smoking 
girl and the bored young man 
were quite polite when Mr 
Anderson introduced one as 
“me daughter,” and the young 
man as an ex-fighter pilot who 
had apparently done surprising 
things which clearly needed 
more nerve and quickness of 
eye than any lawn-tennis. 

But Miss Emmet found her- 
self blushing, as hotly as if she 
had just finished a match, when 
the old man went on. 

** And this, Susan,” he said, 
“is the famous Miss Emmet, 
of whom you’ve heard me speak 
so often. Though you won't 
believe it, she and I would have 
won the mixed here in the Dark 
Ages, as you call them, if I 
hadn’t made a fool of us both 
and let her down in the semi- 
final. She was as steady as the 
Bank of England and we had 
a Championship pair sweating 
blood and scratching about for 
two sets, thanks entirely to her! 
We gave them the fright of their 
lives, though I say it as 
shouldn’t ! ” 

Surprisingly enough, when 
they saw Miss Emmet’s blushes 
and confusion, the young pair 
were more than deferential. 
They made room for her in an 
empty seat and the time passed 
very pleasantly, watching the 
court far below and gossiping, 
until Miss Emmet rose to go. 

She had forgotten the Present 
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in the glory of the Past, but was 
beginning to worry about it 
once again. There was the 
underground railway to Water- 
loo and then the 6.7 train to 
catch, and when she got home 
her latest batch of goslings 
would need their bread and milk 
and fresh dandelions. She 
wondered what Gangster and 
General, the hound puppies she 
walked for the Hunt, had been 
doing in her absence. Gangster 
was a dear, of course, and would 
never misbehave. But General 
was most inaptly named, a 
pillager and a thief by instinct. 
He would be into the larder or 
the chicken-house or running 
the stable-cat in under Mildred’s 
very petticoats. And Mildred 
would be ‘all put about’ and say 
it was ‘not very encouraging.’ 
She said good-bye. 


The old man’s eyes followed 
her as she limped up the tiers of 


seats towards the exit. ‘* There, 
you two young things,”’ he said, 
“ take a note of that one! You 
won’t see her like again in this 
generation. Steady as a rock, 
could hit like a kicking horse, 
and had the pluck of the devil, 
all disguised as a Victorian 
spinster! Played wonderful 
tennis for thirty years and never 
made a penny out of it, not even 
@ presentation racket. And still 
hunts, she tells me, though she’s 
sixty-eight if she’s a minute.” 
And he took off his grey bowler 
again to Miss Emmet’s back as 
she smiled at the blue-jacket and 
disappeared down the stair. 
Miss Emmet, a few minutes 
later whirling to London in 
the underground, was deep in 
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thought. She had suddenly 
realised for the first time that 
she had once really lived in a 
golden age, and even achieved 
fame of a sort in a day when 
earth was ‘a lawn spacious and 
full of sunlit dancing-places.’ 

She had that day, like the 
ladybird in the nursery rhyme, 
‘been to London to see the 
Queen,’ but she had not seen 
her, bless her, and yet had 
become aware of her own blessed- 
ness, of the days when one had 
played a game for the love of it 
from May to September and 
pedalled miles in the sunshine 
to do so. And after hours 
of delightful toil, with the long 
purr of turtle-doves coming from 
the elms behind the lawn, there 
had been a farmhouse supper, 
with salmon mayonnaise and new 
potatoes and strawberries and 
cream, and after supper some- 
one would be asked to sing 
“There is a garden” or “‘She is 
far from the land.” And then 
you pedalled home, flushed and 
happy in the cool, by quiet lanes 
and across heaths that had never 
heard an aeroplane, with night- 
jars churring all about you in 
the dusk, and the ‘ buzzywitch’ 
droning over the fern, and 
summer seemed to go on for 
ever and ever. 

Then she switched her mind 
forward again from the golden 
afternoons of memory to the 
thought of Gangster and General, 
as they would come bounding 
and waving at her across the 
lawn of her cottage, as heartily 
as those bygone curates of her 
father had once done, to help 
her to put up the net. 
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COMMENT. 


THE Conservatives drew some 
criticism for their determination 
to challenge the Government on 
the Iron and Steel Bill, so pro- 
voking a critical division in the 
debate on the King’s Speech. 
The Opposition, it was felt, had 
nothing to gain from such a 
course. If, as was almost 
certain, they were defeated, the 
enemy would have that much 
encouragement. If, as was most 
unlikely, the amendment was 
carried, the Government would 
have to resign and a new 
Election, which no Conservative 
wants at present, could hardly 
be avoided, even though it 
might, and probably would, 
produce the same result as 
its predecessor. In fact, it was 
*‘ heads ”’ the Socialists won and 
“ tails’ the Tories lost. 

Some demonstration may have 
been necessary at an _ early 
moment, if only to emphasise 
how seriously the Government 
majority has shrunk from the 
depressing days when it practi- 
cally never fell below three 
figures. But the Conservative 
Front Bench might have been 
wiser not to force the issue on 
the nationalisation of Iron and 
Steel. Perhaps there was never 
much chance of the Government 
agreeing to the further postpone- 
ment of a major measure passed 
in the last Parliament; but the 
Conservative challenge forced 
Mr Attlee to nail his colours to 
the mast. It also drove a 
handful of reluctant Liberals 
into the Opposition lobby. . They 
did not at all want to vote with 


the Conservatives and certainly 
had no wish to face the conse- 
quences of winning the division, 
but having declared themselves 
against nationalisation they could 
scarcely eat their words so soon. 

The personnel of the recon- 
stituted Government have had 
a mixed reception. Mr Maurice 
Webb has made an excellent 
first impression as Minister of 
Food. At any rate his adopted 
motto—‘‘ A little of what you 
fancy does you good ”*—is much 
to be preferred to “ The gentle- 
man in Whitehall knows best,” 
that revealing dogma which Mr 
Douglas Jay has been at such 
pains to disallow and Mr 
Strachey and Dr Summerskill 
have been doing their best to 
maintain during the past years. 
Another encouraging symptom 
of a new order was Mr Webb’s 
recent admission to the premier 
of a Canadian Province that he 
had madé a good resolution 
never to use the word ‘calories.’ 

Some lightning from Fleet 
Street has struck the luckless 
Mr Strachey, whose position as 
Secretary of State for War is 
held to be compromised by a 
JSommunist past. But Mr 
Strachey is one of those who 
have been “everything by 
starts and nothing long,” 
‘‘ everything ” in his case includ- 
ing a period of uneasy com- 
panionship with Sir Oswald 
Mosley. Communism, too, had 
its “start,” but today is dis- 
carded, though not, in Lord 
Beaverbrook’s opinion, suffici- 
ently disavowed, by the late 
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Minister of Food. It is- a 
curious reflection on the caprice 
of the Press that it strains at 
Mr Strachey and swallows Mr 
Shinwell, although if it came to 
a competition for the more 
doubtful record, Mr Strachey 
would not be the winner. 

The truth is that Dr Fuchs 
has cast a long shadow, not only 
here but in the United States. 
Intelligent and sympathetic 
Americans are complaining of 
the tactlessness with which, 
almost simultaneously with the 
exposure of Dr Fuchs, the 
British chose as their Secre- 
tary of State for War a man 
who once had Communist sym- 
pathies. Less intelligent or less 


sympathetic Americans are loudly 
demanding that no more atomic 
secrets shall be handed out to 
the British, who are clearly not 


to be trusted to keep them. 

In a position of unusual 
Parliamentary uncertainty, some 
possibilities appear. The first 
is that the situation may last 
longer than people were ready 
at once to assume. About a 
hundred years ago an adminis- 
tration had a majority as 
narrow, but continued to sur- 
vive and to confound the 
prophets. It ignored those 
minor defeats which an active 
Opposition can so easily con- 
trive; and it concentrated on 
the big issues. The coming 
sessions will see little legislation 
of a controversial kind; but 
they will see some useful, if 
uninspiring measures, like the 
Bill to provide cattle grids across 
highways. The Socialist Private 
Member too, who for the past 
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five years has been complaining 
of scurvy treatment, will come 
into his own. He will not only 
be courted by the great ones of 
his own Party; he will also be 
allowed to bring in measures 
of his own. And when, as 
happened over the King’s 
Speech and must surely happen 
again, the Opposition makes a 
real attack, Party loyalty, which 
was never stronger, may be 
counted upon to bring the 
invalid and the defaulter into 
the Government lobby. 

The situation is bound to be 
precarious, and luck will have 
a lot to do with the result. If 
the wrong men should die and 
three or four by-elections go 
badly for the Government; if 
some awkward business (like 
that of Seretse Khama) should 
keep a few Left-Wing Socialists 
sulking in their tents; if the 
Whips should become a little 
less vigilant or the rank and 
file a little less conscientious— 
then the Tories will have their 
turn and their opportunity. 


At San Francisco on 15th 
Mareh Mr Dean Acheson was 
speaking to @ much wider audi- 
ence than the members of the 
Commonwealth Club in that 
city. His speech, in fact, falls 
into a series of careful pronounce- 
ments. By means of these he 
has been building up a foreign 
policy for the United States, 
thereby meeting the old com- 
plaint, by Mr Walter Lippmann 
among others, that the United 
States has not got and has never 
had a proper foreign policy, but 
has jumped, not always very 
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happily, from one improvisation 
to another. 

At San Francisco Mr Acheson 
was talking exclusively about 
Asia. He began with an admir- 
able diagnosis of the two dom- 
inant facts about the East, the 
first being its economic poverty 
and the second the revulsion 
against foreign rule. The prob- 
lem for the Western Powers is 
how to help without interference. 
A nice balance is necessary ; 
for if they try to do too much, 
they will come up against 
Nationalist sentiment, and if 
they do too little, famine and 
pestilence will once again show 
themselves the most effective 
allies of Communism. On the 


one side, Mr Acheson could point 
to the gaining of national inde- 
pendence and self-government 
by some five hundred million 


people in India, Pakistan, 
Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, South 
Korea, and the Philippines, con- 
tinuing concessions which are 
surely a token of the good faith 
of the Western countries. On 
the other side are the deplorable 
plight of China, where some 
seven million famine refugees 
are in need of immediate help, 
and the very low standard of 
living common to all the Asiatic 
countries. American policy is 
simply to give what support is 
possible to the peoples who are 
struggling to establish their own 
Governments in independence 
of Soviet Russia, to help them 
in their fight against flood, 
drought, famine and disease, 
and to protect them from out- 
side interference. 


Mr Acheson’s message to 
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China was friendly but firm. 
He told the Chinese that they 
were old friends, but that so 
long as they hitched their 
waggon to the Red Star of 
Russian Communism, which 
glows so balefully over the 
international scene, they must 
not expect American help. The 
Americans will not interfere in 
China; they will not attempt 
to force any ideology upon the 
Chinese; they will trade with 
them, if trade is allowed; but 
they will not tolerate aggres- 
sions upon China’s neighbours. 
So far, so good ; but implement- 
ation requires the support of 
others besides Mr Acheson, and 
it is to be hoped that when the 
Foreign Ministers of the United 
States, Britain, and France have 
their next meeting, a serious 
attempt will be made to co- 
ordinate more closely the foreign 
policies of the three countries. 
For example, it may have been 
right for the British to recog- 
nise the régime of Mao Tsetung; 
it may be right for the Americans 
to refuse recognition; but what 
is clearly wrong is that one 
country should pursue one policy 
and the other country another. 
A further danger is to be 
found in Mr Acheson’s position 
in his own country. He is 
easily the outstanding figure 
in President Truman’s Adminis- 
tration ; he is among America’s 
greater Secretaries of State ; 
but he is now the chief target 
for the Opposition in Congress. 
To some extent this is the result 
of the affair of Alger Hiss, whom 
Mr Acheson (to his credit) 
refused to abandon. To a 
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greater extent the offensive 
comes from the Republican 
conviction that the foreign 
policy of the Truman Adminis- 
tration is its most vulnerable 
point. At any rate Congress 
has put an end to what was 
clumsily known as “the bi- 
partisan foreign policy,” or, as 
we would term it, the treatment 
of foreign affairs on a national 
and not on a Party level. The 
change was perhaps inevitable, 
but it could hardly have 
happened at a more unpropiti- 
ous time. 


Nothing could be easier than 
to criticise the recent plebiscite 
in Belgium on the return of 
King Leopold. It was an 
attempt to solve an almost 
insoluble problem. To do any- 
thing was wrong, but to do 
nothing was equally wrong. 
Sooner or later the question had 
to be settled. To the outsider 
what seemed to matter was not 
so much whether or not King 
Leopold should come back, as 
that the uncertainty of the last 
five years should be ended. 
There were at least three possible 
courses. The most obvious per- 
haps was that the King, having 
spent ten years either in im- 
prisonment or in exile, should 
now abdicate in favour of his 
son; but this he could hardly 
have done without tacitly admit- 
ting the truth of the charges 
against him of collaboration 
with the Germans during the 
war. So that solution could be 
ruled out. Another answer was 
that he should be allowed to 
return on a simple majority vote 
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of Parliament. But in the House 
of Representatives, where the 
Christian Democrats, who were 
for Leopold, were in a minority, 
@ majority could not have 
materialised without the support 
of the Liberals, who were a 
doubtful factor. 

What then remained but a 
referendum? If neither the 
King himself nor Parliament 
was ready to make the decision, 
the Belgian people must make 
it, or at least must supply the 
necessary guidance to their 
rulers. That sounds plain sense, 
but unfortunately the division 
of opinion in Belgium is not so 
much on Party as on racial lines. 
The Flemings were for the King 
and the Walloons were against 
him; and the verdict, what- 
ever it might be, was bound to 
be resented and resisted by a 
strong racial group. If the King 
won, he would go back by 
favour of the Flemings; if he 
lost, he would be the victim of 
the Walloons. A better device for 
deepening the division between 
the two races could hardly be 
imagined. Yet what alternative 
could anybody suggest ? 

Then, when the plebiscite was 
granted, there was the debatable 
question of the majority the 
King should have before he 
would be allowed to return. 
Percentages ranged from 55 per 
cent (the King) to 65 per cent 
(the Socialists), with the Liberals 
compromising on 60 per cent. 
Unfortunately, but in the cir- 
cumstances not unexpectedly, 
the referendum, when held, was 
indecisive. The King got a little 
over 57 per cent of the votes, but, 
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as was feared, the voting was 
largely geographical. He had a 
large majority in the Flemish 
provinces, but a minority among 
the Walloons and the people of 
Brussels. So the unwelcome 
problem has come back to 
Parliament, which will have to 
determine what was the verdict 
of the plebiscite and whether it 
gave a verdict at all, and then 
find a Government to carry out 
whatever appeared to be the 
policy indicated. 

The whole business has 
destroyed much of the prestige 
the monarchy won under King 
Albert. The first Leopold was 
a shrewd and statesmanlike man, 
on whose advice Queen Victoria 
greatly depended during the 
early years of her reign. His 
son, inheriting his father’s 
shrewdness, was not @ very 
glamorous figure. Outside his 
country he was chiefly associ- 
ated with atrocities in the 
Congo and inside it with an 
unedifying domestic life. King 
Albert, during the first World 
War and afterwards, restored 
the credit of the Crown and 
brought it up to a new high 
level. The dynasty is not old. 
It only dates back to the time, 
120 years ago, when Belgium 
broke away from the Nether- 
lands, and the House of Saxe- 
Coburg Gotha, which specialised 
in supplying Royal Families 
to newly liberated territories 
(among others), provided the 
necessary ruler. Lut when King 
Albert died, the monarchy was 
as secure as any in Europe. 
Whatever may be the rights or 
wrongs of King Leopold’s con- 
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duct during the late War, he 
has spent much of the prestige 
and most of the national unity 
he inherited from his father. 
The monarchy has become a 
bone of contention between 
parties rather than a symbol 
of union. The harm can only 


be undone in many years of 
wise and temperate rule—either 
by Leopold or by his son. 


Mr Gordon-Walker, the new 
Secretary of State for Common- 
wealth Relations, has begun his 
rule inauspiciously with the mis- 
handling of the case of Seretse 
Khama, chief of the Bamang- 
wato tribe in Bechuanaland. 
Seretse’s action in marrying an 
English girl was at first con- 
demned but later condoned by 
the tribal assembly. Opinion 
in Bechuanaland was divided 
on the subject. Some people 
in this country were surprised 
to discover how strong is the 
feeling among the Bantus 
against mixed marriages, this 
aversion being often wrongly 
presumed to be the exclusive 
property of the South African 
Dutch. In excluding Seretse 
from the chieftainship and the 
Protectorate for at least five 
years, the Government may have 
thought it was taking the line of 
lesser resistance. Even if the 
majority of the tribe were ready 
to accept him and his English 
wife, trouble was almost certain 
to follow; and it would come 
at a very awkward time on a 
very awkward subject. Mr 
Gordon-Walker may have been 
technically right in asserting 
that the colour bar had nothing 
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to do with the decision, and 
perfectly sincere in his assur- 
ance that he had had no com- 
munication on the matter from 
the Government of the Union of 
South Africa. Yet obviously 
the situation arose simply and 
solely because Seretse broke a 
law, written in the Union and 
unwritten in the Protectorates 
and in many other colonial 
territories, that black must not 
marry white. And even if 
the Union Government has 
not formally communicated its 
views about Seretse, everyone 
knows that the course of events 
has been followed with almost 
painful interest by the white 
population of South Africa, 
where 90 per cent of the people, 
Dutch or English, consider that 
Seretse has disqualified himself 
for the chieftainship. In view 


of the agitation for the return 


of the Protectorates, a very 
difficult situation would have 
been created in South Africa if 
the Government had taken any 
other decision. 

Whether Seretse has been 
fairly treated is another ques- 
tion. He was invited to come 
to London to talk the matter 
over; and when he arrived and 
refused to abdicate, either per- 
manently or temporarily, he 
was told that he might not 
return to his own land, where 
his wife was still residing. He 
himself considers that he has 
been given a raw deal and main- 
tains that if he had known how 
he was to be treated he would 
never have left his country. 
This reaction to the decision 
was natural and to be expected, 
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but, in justice to the Common- 
wealth Relations Office, it should 
be added that both Seretse and 
his wife, who is expecting a 
baby shortly, appear to have 
received every consideration and 
courtesy, and that there is not as 
rouch difference as Mr Churchill 
seemed to think there was in 
telling a man he must leave his 
country at once and telling him 
he must not return to it. 

At the same time, Mr Gordon- 
Walker’s defence was a little 
disingenuous. He was at great 
pains to insist that the colour 
bar had nothing to do with the 
Government’s actions. Yet the 
plain fact remains that if Seretse 
had not married a white woman, 
the trouble would never have 
arisen. Mr Gordon - Walker 
would have shown greater can- 
dour if he had told the House of 
Commons that while it was not 
the intention of the Govern- 
ment to create or tolerate colour 
bars in any territory for which 
this country is responsible, the 
situation in South Africa was 
such that, if only in the interests 
of peace and order, mixed 
marriages, and _ particularly 
those of chieftains, could not be 
countenanced in the Protect- 
orates. Unfortunately the ad- 
mission would have _ called 
forth cries of pain from the 
Socialist back benches and some 
protests from the Conservatives, 
who would feel with considerable 
justification that expediency 
rather than principle had 
governed the policy of the 
Commonwealth Relations Office. 
When a Government has a 
majority of only eight, it has to 
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avoid treading on the tender 
feet not only of its supporters, 
but also of its opponents. 

One result of the Govern- 
ment’s action has been greatly 
to strengthen Seretse’s position 
with his people. At one time 
they were quite ready to exclude 
him from the chieftainship ; but 
now they are united in a deter- 
mination that no one else shall 
exclude him. If Mr Gordon- 
Walker wanted to bring the 
Bamangwato tribe to one 
opinion on the subject, he could 
have taken no more effective 
action ; but that was not exactly 
his intention. 

Another reflection suggested 
by the whole business is that 
the Commonwealth Relations 
Office is hardly the right depart- 
ment to handle questions of this 
kind. All the other relations 
of the department are with the 
more advanced countries of the 
Commonwealth, and a technique 
which may be admirable in an 
approach to Canada or Ceylon 
is entirely out of place in dealing 
with the primitive communities 
of Bechuanaland, Basutoland, 
and Swaziland, where the 
Colonial Office would be much 
more at home than its bureau- 
cratic sister. It is impossible to 
avoid the suspicion that Seretse’s 
case would have had a different 
outcome if in the beginning it 
had been in the hands of Mr 
Creech Jones and his successor 
rather than in those of Mr Noel 
Baker and later of Mr Gordon- 
Walker. 


The the 


responsibility of 
Commonwealth Relations Office 


for the Protectorates is per- 
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haps inevitable. Basutoland is 
entirely and Swaziland almost 
entirely surrounded by the 
territory of the Union of South 
Africa, and the economies of 
all three areas are inextricably 
involved with the economy of 
the Union. In these circum- 
stances, the High Commissioner 
in South Africa seemed the 
obvious person to have charge 
of the Protectorates, although 
in 1909, the year of the Act 
which established the Union, 
most people thought that the 
arrangement would be only 
temporary and that the Pro- 
tectorates would be taken over 
by the Union within a very 
short time. But the temporary 
arrangement has gone on till 
now ; and today, of course, any 
suggestion that the Protector- 
ates should be handed over to 
Dr Malan would meet with a 
great outcry, both in them and 
in this country. It therefore 
looks as though the anomaly by 
which an inappropriate depart- 
ment mishandles an unwelcome 
task will continue for an in- 
definite period. 


Rommel had the rare experi- 
ence of becoming a legend while 
still alive. By the summer of 
1941 he was as big a bogey as 
ever the Black Douglas was. 
At last General Sir Claude Auch- 
inleck was impelled to issue an 
order warning his troops that 
the German Commander was 
not a magician with supernatural 
powers and telling them they 
must not say ‘“‘ Rommel” when 
they meant “the Germans.” 
Yet the spell lasted until El 
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Alamein showed that Rommel 
could be not only beaten but 
broken, until that day when the 
Afrika Korps started upon the 
long march from which it never 
returned, and the Eighth Army 
began the advance which took 
it in time into Northern Italy. 
Brigadier Young, who was 
himself one of the magician’s 
victims and has now become 
his biographer,' has had access 
not only to Rommel’s papers 
but to his family in Germany. 
The ‘Life’ is rather better than 
competent and something more 
than controversial. Naturally, 
perhaps, Brigadier Young gives 
a favourable answer to the two 
main questions that obviously 
arise: Was Rommel a good 
general, and was he a good man? 
On the first question Lord 
Montgomery’s opinion would be 
most relevant; for no British 
general fought Rommel so 
frequently or beat him so 
decisively, but for some reason 
Brigadier Young ignores that 
evidence. Lord Montgomery 
has averred, with some justice, 
that he had the measure of 
Rommel’s mind and knew 
exactly what he would do in 
any given set of circumstances. 
Brigadier Young might not con- 
cede this claim; and he certainly 
would not agree with the view, 
expressed by some of Rommel’s 
opponents, that Von Rundstedt 
was the better general. Surely, 
however, Brigadier Young is 
right when he insists that 
Rommel was @ superb tactician. 
Some of his exploits in the first 
World War were as brilliant on 
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@ small scale as anything he did 
in Africa; and what he did in 
Africa is decisive. He knew 
exactly how best to handle both 
men and machines and had that 
strange instinct for what was 
going to occur presently, that 
ability, as the Duke of Welling- 
ton once told Croker, of guessing 
aright what was happening on 
the other side of the hill. No 
one can question that in 
Rommel’s earlier encounters 
with the British he outman- 
ceuvred, outmarched, and out- 
fought them. Of course he was 
fortunate. Wavell had had to 
send the better part of his 
victorious army to Greece at 
about the time Rommel arrived 
in North Africa. The Germans 
had better tanks, better guns, 
and better-trained men. Even 
so, under General Sir Claude 
Auchinleck the British regained 
the initiative for a time; and 
then Singapore drew off the 
reinforcements which should 
have gone to North Africa. 
Thereafter the Germans retained 
their superiority practically till 
El Alamein. They lost it, 
Brigadier Young maintains, and 
subsequently their campaign, 
because Hitler was so foolish as 
to deny Rommel the help he 
needed. The General Staff 
regarded Russia as the only 
theatre that mattered. In the 
opinion of the generals round 
Hitler, Rommel was a bit of a 
military “quack” and Africa 
was a side-show. Everything, 
therefore, went East and hardly 
anything went South. In those 
circumstances, the end was 
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inevitable and scarcely a fair 
reflection on Rommel, whose 
tactical ingenuity was never 
more in evidence than in the 
long retreat to Tunis and who, 
even in the last weeks, brought 
off a successful coup against the 
Americans. But he failed, and, 
after all, the real test of general- 
ship is what a man does with 
what he can get, not what he 
might have done with what he 
had not got. Rommel failed 
again in France; for before he 
was wounded and put out of 
action the Allies had landed 
and established themselves on 
the Continent. Some doubt 
may remain whether Von Rund- 
stedt or Rommel was right in 
the general plan of defence, or, 
indeed, if any plan would have 
succeeded. By then, as the 
soldiers knew, Germany had 
lost the war. 

Brigadier Young makes a 
strong case for Rommel’s 
generalship ; and while it can 
be said that he should not have 
tried to make bricks without 
straw, what was he to do when 
his masters were demanding the 
first while withholding the 
second ? On the other question, 
Brigadier Young has not so 
strong an argument. Let it be 
granted that Rommel was 
neither a Junker nor a Nazi. 
He had not the cold, arrogant 
ruthlessness of the military 
caste of Prussia. Nor had he 
any sympathy with the torture 
and murder of the concentration 
camps. He was a brave and 
chivalrous enemy, keeping the 
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rules of war himself and making 
his subordinates keep them. 
And yet—he knew Hitler better 
than most men knew him; for 
he had commanded the Fiihrer’s 
bodyguard, received his confi- 
dences and his favours. Let it 
be granted again that the time 
came when in spirit Rommel 
parted from Hitler, when he 
became a critic where once he 
had been an unquestioning 
servant. But this happened 
not because of any crime Hitler 
had committed against the Poles 
or the Russians or the Jews; 
not because of the unprovoked 
aggressions or the mass execu- 
tions; but because Rommel 
was convinced that Hitler was 
losing the war. He was right, 
and his judgment may be 
counted to him for merit. 

His end was tragedy. He 
does not appear to have actively 
plotted against Hitler; but he 
knew that there was a conspiracy 
and that the plotters of 20th 
July had marked him down as 
the man who must make peace. 
Hitler decided that he was too 
formidable a rival to be allowed 
to live and he was forced to take 
poison. At first his death was a 
mystery, but Brigadier Young 
has elucidated it in the last 
dramatic chapters of his en- 
thralling book. It is a pitiful 
tale. Rommel, although he had 
touched pitch and been stained 
by it, towers above his comrades 
both as a soldier and as a@ man; 
but he cannot escape implication 
in the evils of the order he served 
so well and so long. 
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